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BLADES OF WRATH 







| the mist of an English 
meadow comes a gigantic bomber. 


Across its battle-scarred nose is 
painted the name . . . Spirit of 
Coventry. And as the setting sun 
catches the spin of its “‘props,” it 
lifts its great wings and is gone. 


Soon the sky above rocks with 
the roar of hundreds of Lancasters. 
From Suffolk... and Kent... and 
Coventry they rise... from every 
corner of England they come. The 
greatest striking force man has 
ever launched in the skies! 


There will be blood on the moon 

tonight in Germany ... 
e e 

Night after night propellers made 
by Nash-Kelvinator have carried 
these crusading hosts on high... 

First on Britain’s great Lancas- 
ters and now on many of America’s 
planes—these staunch blades of 


Let’s keep the battle rolling—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect! 
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ast Me! KELVINATOR 


Our duty is twofold: To help build weapons for Victory and fo help build 
the kind of America our boys have a right to expect when they come home, : 


wrath are veterans of hundreds of 
“fiercely opposed operational 
flights.” 

Each blade is so beautifully ma- 
chined and matched with its broth- 
ers that a puff of a man’s breath 
sends them turning in a fifteen- 
foot arc! Yet so powerful that they 
help take a thirty-ton bomber aloft 
and pull it along at 300 miles 
an hour. 


A miracle of precision workman- 
ship! Yet—this is only one of the 
many war production jobs en- 
trusted to the skilled craftsmen of 
Nash-Kelvinator, who yesterday 
made refrigerators and automobiles. 


All that we have—in men, ma- 
chines and skill—is being poured 
into the job to get it done... 


For they are our sons, too... 
those fearless fighters of the sky. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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(COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS 
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~ Bast 42nd Street. Nea York, N.Y 


PINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 


f Heavy 
f freight is tak- 
fing to the air. 


fand boxcar-gliders 
/ streaking from coast to 
fA coast. And along the way, 
factory, mine, or public 
utility—idle for want of a 

f critical part—will get that 
‘part in hours instead of days. 


| Gliders for heavy-duty service 

fmust have a special kind of pro- 

ftective coating —glassy smooth and 

fsturdy enough to withstand rapid: 

changes from moist jungle heat to sub- 

f stratosphere cold. In these coatings which 

tauten fabric surfaces and protect plywood 

F and metal parte, Commercial Solvents chemi- 
cals are essential ingredients. 

















From these plants of R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 
WHIZ PRODUCTS 


travel almost every allied supply route 
in the world! 





HE throb of motors shatters the frozen silence as an American plane sweeps in 

for a landing at a snow-blown Arctic base. Even at 50° below zero the plane 

sits down on a “cushion”; the special Whiz Hydraulic Fluid in its shock absorbers 
flows freely in the congealing cold... 

And deep in a Yankee submarine, creeping through enemy waters, a special Whiz’ 
lubricant helps speed a dire message to Tojo as lads with grim faces grease a 
torpedo, slide it into the tube. 

So, many Hollingshead products ... Whiz products in special forms ... serve in 
this global war. Tropical and sub-zero lubricants for tanks, trucks and guns... 
insecticides for bug-ridden tropics . . . rust preventives . . . hydraulic fluids for bomb 
bays, gun turrets, recoil mechanisms... 

The Whiz Automotive, Household and Industrial Maintenance Products you use 
at home have many ‘‘cousins” in the service. They travel with allied forces toward 
every objective, making the going easier. 











BOMBER SQUADRON— 
READY ON THE LINE! 


The guns are loaded, the bombs are in 
the racks, and the sleek and deadly 
giants, grim in their war paint, stand 
in wide-spaced ranks before the hangars. 

At a signal, mighty motors will thun- 
der their defiance, and the Flying 
Fortresses will roar down the runway, 
lifting their wings to the wide sky. 

But before they can set out on their 
mission of destruction, the field must 
be ready. Big enough for their take- 
offs and landings; smooth and firm 
enough for the rolling of their monster 
tires. That vital maintenance job is 
capably handled by ‘“‘Caterpillar’”’ Die- 
sel Tractors and Motor Graders. 


On American and Allied battlefronts 
around the world, these rugged ma- 
chines are doing their work with mili- 
tary efficiency. Even in the thick of the 
fighting they’ve proved their stamina. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Grad- 
ers, Engines and Electric Sets fill many 
important posts in this war. In addition 
to building, repairing and maintaining 
air bases, they are hauling big guns, 





elearing beach-heads, slashing jungle 
trails, rescuing tanks. They’re helping 
to supply armies in the field with water, 
lights and communication. And they’re 
furnishing main or stand-by power for 
naval craft and cargo ships. ~ 


Nearly all new “Caterpillar” produc- 
tion is now going directly to the com- 
bat forces. But here at home thousands 
of older civilian machines are carrying 
the load of the huge wartime job. Back 
of their great record of performance 
stand the “Caterpillar” dealers who 
are devoting their full parts replace- 
ment and service facilities to keeping 
“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment doing 
its sturdy best until the war is won. 


CATERPILLAR 
Diéstl 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, lil. 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT = 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Cover Picture—NerEwswEEK rarely commemorates a 
holiday with a cover picture, but this Kodachrome 
taken in the North American Aviation plant at 
Inglewood, Calif., seemed too good to pass up—a 
pretty girl, war production, om a Christmas mes- 
sage for the enemy. The young woman is Miss 
Mickey Malloy; the airplane shown is a B-25 
Mitchell bomber. 
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LETTERS 





From Guadalcanal 


We have just received a letter, written in Oc- 
tober, from my brother, Pfc. Robert M. Egan, 
who is a Marine at Guadalcanal. We thought 
you would be interested to know that he 
writes: “The Sept. 7 issue of NEWSWEEK can 
tell Pop what occurred down here. Ask him 
to save it for me.” 

Auice Von AR 

Jersey City, N. J. 





Silver Bloc 


I note the senators of the silver bloc are quite 
angry at criticism of their performances in Con- 
gress (Periscope. Dec. 14). If this criticism rep- 
resents an increasing awareness among the 
public at large of the vicious system of legisla- 
tion by bloc, I believe their anger might well 
be tempered by a little anxiety. 

The silver bloc held up the United States 
Treasury (and thereby every American citizen) 
for a price three or four times the value of silver 
sold to the Treasury. They have held up the 
business of Congress. by a filibuster during 
these critical war times. to further promote and 
protect their selfish interests. 

Since any member of Congress under the se- 
curity of Congressional immunity can and some 
do get up on the floor of Congress and smear. 
vilify, and belittle anyone he wishes to, before 
the whole country, without the victim having 
any chance of rebuttal, it seems to me these in- 
dividuals are very poor sports in resenting hon- 
est criticism by people who are apparently sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the nation 
instead of some selfish bloc. 

We appurently have reached the point where 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“...-And you will have four beautiful: children” 


- For once, the fortune teller is probably 


right. She has on her side the strong 
fact that healthy children usually grow 
into healthy parents, and that healthy 
parents usually have healthy children. 


America’s children grow stronger 
and more healthy each successive 
generation. 


This is a pleasant and encouraging 
vital statistic. One good reason for it 
is that each year America’s scientists 
learn more about food — its proper- 
ties, its possibilities, and its meaning 
in the life of an individual and in the 
progress of a people 


National Dairy Research is con- 
stantly adding to the fund of existing 
knowledge about one of the great basic 
human foods... milk, and milk prod- 
ucts, The entire National Dairy organ- 
ization is devoted to the translating of 
this knowledge into better methods of 
producing, processing and distribut- 
ing milk for millions of people in 
many cities in the land. 


By asystem of precise and far-reach- 
ing quality control, National Dairy 
sets standards of purity and nutritive 
value. .. . By helping to make milk 
and its products better, more abundant 


and more available, National Dairy is 
also helping to strengthen the life-lines 
of the nation. 





Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
- asa base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL ' DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 

















TIME SAVING EQUIPMENT 
FOR INDUSTRY => 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO 


PASS THE AMMUNITION | 











---TO A BOMBER 


Today, at a countless number of bases, heavy bombs are 
raised quickly and smoothly into their racks inside our 
bombers by devices known as Whiting Bomb Hoists. 

Three years ago this ticklish, heavy operation was done 
by hand. Then one aircraft engineer had an inspiration ... 
a machine could do it quicker—surer—safer. 

In collaboration with Whiting Collateral Engineering 
Service, a “‘vest pocket”’ hoist to lift the ‘“‘big ones’’ was 
devised. Portable—easily handled by one mechanic—easily 
stowed away when not in use—it is seeing service on hun- 
dreds of bombing planes—another product of American en- 
terprise that is helping win the war. Whiting Corporation, 
15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 





EG®RPGRATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS « SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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the best our statesmen have to offer is govern- 
ment of the bloc, by the bloc, for the bloc. It 
is high time that the unorganized; unrecognized, 
and unsubsidized citizens of this country spoke 
up in no uncertain terms. 


Rome, N. Y. 


W. T. MacCarr 





Against a Jewish Army 

In answer to Mr. Merlin’s, plea for a Jewish 
Army (Letters, Dec. 7), let us not answer Hit- 
ler’s foolish maneuvers by dividing ourselves 
into various religious armies. Let the Catholics, 
the Jews, the Protestants, and all the other re- 
ligious sects of the Allied Nations continue to 
band together, and thus united finally check 
the aggressor. Let us not base our war on the 
petty issues which Hitler has created or impro- 
vised. Let us all stand together in conquering 
this common enemy, never once deviating 
from our traditional one-for-all and all-for-one 
policy in this fierce struggle for democracy. 

M. H. Barnett 
New Orleans, La. 





Volunteer Officer Candidates 

It would be helpful if Newsweex would in- 
form us how the 38-year upper age limit for the 
Army will affect those between 38 and 45 who 
have applied as Volunteer Officer Candidates, 
been accepted as such and assigned sequence 
numbers, and are now waiting their turn for 
induction. There are about 200 of these men in 
this state alone. I'll bet they’d like to know 
what’s going to happen to them. I know I would. 


Rosert STUCKENRATH 
Lewistown, Pa. 


The Selective Service office says that men 
over 38 who have applied and been accepted as 
Volunteer Officer Candidates will not be in- 
ducted unless they have already received thew 
induction notices. No more notices will be sent 
to men over 38. 





Zoot Wearer? 

On observing page 60 of the Nov. 23 issue I 
notice our favorite shipbuilder, Henry J. Kaiser, 
wearing what appears to be the very latest in 
“Zoot Suits.” 

VERNON Tupor 


McDermit, Nev. 





. Acme 


Henry J. Kaiser and suit 























Fighting pilots are made — not born. 


And to make enough pilots to fight 
a global war . . . enough navigators 
... enough bombardiers . . . requires 
training planes, training planes and 
more training planes. 


Since Hitler gave the order to 
march on Poland, more primary train- 
ing planes have come from Boeing’s 
Midwestern plant than from any 
other single American plant. 


That’s why Boeing men and women 
get an extra-special thrill when they 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


Lots of Uncle Sam’s Chillun Got Wings 


read of American bombers and fight- 
ers hitting the enemy where it hurts. 
They know the odds are that the men 
in those planes got their “primary” in 
a Boeing trainer. 


Boeing training planes include the 
Army’s PT-17, the Navy’s N2S-2 and 
N2S-3, and the new bomber-crew- 
trainer AT-15 in which pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, gunners and other 
crew members are given integrated 
training. And at training fields in 
Great Britain and China...in Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba .. . in six South 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS‘* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





American republics . . . Boeing planes 
are helping young men to sprout their 
wings of war. 
: ° . 

The engineering and manufacturing skill 
expressed in Boeing primary trainers, 
crewtrainers, Flying Fortressés,* Strat- 
oliners* and Pan American Clippers 
will some day be directed to peacetime 
pursuits. Then Boeing wartime research 
- . . in radio and refrigeration, heating 
and hydraulics, soundproofing and a 
score of other engineering fields . . . will 
make the fruits of victory ripen sooner 
and sweeter. 






























HE'S FIGHTING 
ON 7 FRONTS 


As flight contractors to the Army 
Air Forces, we are training pilots 
for Uncle Sam. . 

Our flying instructors are civilian 
employees. They are the men on 
our staff who make it possible for 
fledgling army pilots to become real 
combat pilots. 

These instructors are skilled in 
teaching the intricate phases of pri- 
mary flying. They are respected and 
appreciated by Air Forces cadets, 
and many pilots often write back, 
months and years later, to express 
appreciation to their first instructors. 

Men who train pilots and then see 
them sent to all parts of the world 
are almost literally fighting on every 
battle front. The instructo:'s skili and 
knowledge go with the >ilot. His 
heart and spirit are constantly with 
the boys he trains. He would like 
to be there with each pilot: but his 
job is here ... with us... and we 
warmly admire his devotion to duty 
and his loyalty to the men who are 
fighting on ail fronts! 
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GEORGIA 


AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 

Jackson, Tenn. 


Lessee - Operator 


Atlanta - Marietta Airpor' 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Lt. (j.g.) and Mrs. John 
Roosevelt, a daughter, Anne Sturgis; in 
San Diego, Dec. 15. The President’s 
youngest son and the former Anne Clark 
have a 2-year-old son, Haven. 





Birtupay: Joseph Stalin, Premier of 
Russia, 63, Dec. 20 . . . Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye, 50, Republican of North Dakota, 
Dec. 19 ... The Dalai Lama of Tibet, 9, 
Dec. 17 . . . Erskine Caldwell (see page 
62), author of “Tobacco Road,” 40, Dec. 
17. 


Marriep: Alison Pfeiffer, Smith College 
senior, to Corp. Marion Hargrove, author 
of “See Here, Private Hargrove”; in New 
York, Dec. 21 . . . Mrs. Jessie Mair, 63, 
to Sir William Beveridge, 63, author of a 
new postwar social-security plan for Great 
Britain (Newsweek, Dec. 7); in London, 
Dec. 15. Mrs. Mair, Sir William’s former 
secretary, is the widow of his cousin, D. B. 


~ Mair. 














International photos 


Mary Astor Ilona Massey 


Divorcep: Ilona Massey, Hungarian 
film star, from Alan Curtis, actor, be- 
cause of “terrific domestic quarrels”; in 
Hollywood, Dec. 16 . . . Mary Astor, 
from her third husband, Manuel Del Cam- 
po, now serving in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force; in Hollywood, Dec. 14. She 
said he called her “a nuisance” . . . Mrs. 
Lolita Armour Mitchell, meat-packing 
heiress once known as the world’s rich- 
est girl, from John J. Mitchell, Chicago 
industrialist, on grounds of extreme men- 
tal cruelty; in Reno, Dec. 15. The cus- 
tody of two adopted children was awarded 
to Mrs. Mitchell. 


Diep: Dr. Hubert Work, 82, former 
Republican National Chairman, Post- 
master General, and Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Harding and Coolidge admin- 
istrations; of a heart ailment, in Denver, 
Dec. 14 . . . Walter P. Murphy, 69, in- 
ventor, president of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Co., and don- 
or of Northwestern University’s. $6,735,- 
000 Technological Institute; in Los An- 
geles, Dec. 16 . . . Baron James Ensor, 
82, Belgian musician, poet, writer, and 
painter; in Belgium, was reported Dec. 18. 
He was arrested by the Germans in the 
last war for a sketch representing Bel- 
gian gratitude to the United States... 
Mrs. Frances S. Hall, 68, clergyman’s 
wife who was tried for his murder and 
that of Mrs. Eleanor Mills, choir singer 
in his church; in New Brunswick, N.J., 


Dec. 19. 


~ Newsweek 
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aterstate spreads its wings! We started as a precision plant 
... making bomb shackles, mechanical and hydraulic gun chargers, hy- 
draulic actuators and other vital units for America’s fighters of the sky. 
We're still doing it...in ever-increasing sobime: Then, we built the fa- 
mous Interstate Cadet ...a primary - plane that is the acknowledged 


leader in America’s Civilian Pilot Training Program. And now, we have 





brought together under the Interstate banner a great group of aeronauti- 
cal engineers .. . creative engineers who plan “far ahead of the field. After 
many months of collaboration with the United States Army Air Force and 
the Navy, these engineers have produced military planes that represent 
an important contribution to the war effort; and that will be equally im- 
portant when aviation takes its rightful place in Mageica’s Tomorrow! 


Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corporation, California and Illinois. 
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NOW BUILDS COMPLETE MILITARY PLANES FOR U.S. ARMY AND NAVY 
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"“*BEST JOB I EVER HAD... 
and I’m making every stroke of work COUNT”? 


Here’s a salute to the thousands of American 
women who have cheerfully de-glamorized them- 
selves (during working hours) to tackle the really 
tough jobs in industry. 

All we hope is that a lot of these jobs have been 
made a lot less tough than they seemed at first... 
because a lot of war-production machines are 
equipped with Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 
These devices leave a lot less to woman’s intuition, 
in fact they leave nothing . . . which, with due re- 
spect, is as it should be in wartime. For there, in the 
clicking run of black-and-white figures, you can see 
exactly where you stand in your day’s work at any 
moment. And no one can contradict you! So you can 
avoid short runs, over-runs, and all the other mis- 
takes that arise from miscounts. 

This simply is a hint, ladies . . . that when you 


ON THIS PAGE, JAN. 25: HOW VEEDER-ROOT HELPS TO 


take a war job... it’s a good idea to look over your 
machine to see if you see the clear face of your 
friendly guide to daily efficiency — a Veeder-Root 
Counting Device. It looks like the figure-face in the 
signature right below. And if you don’t see it... 
don’t hesitate to ask your foreman to equip your 
machine with this certificate of the worth of 
your work. 





hank aeaane 








VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


 — reports that the U.S. in- 
tends to guarantee peace between Russia 
and Turkey; Ambassador Steinhardt has 
done much to improve relations between 
the two countries but has made no com- 
mitments ‘. . Analysis of recent official 
figures on the weight of bombs dropped 
during a single raid on Lille, France, by 
Fortresses and Liberators shows that the 
big planes carried an average of 114 tons 
of bombs apiece . . . A special representa- 
tive of Admiral Robert of Martinique is 
in Washington working out details of the 
recent accord providing for continued neu- 
trality and U.S. economic aid . . . Ap- 
pointment to Federal jobs of two more 
“lame ducks’—Senator Schwartz of 
Wyoming and Representative Casey of 
Massachusetts—is expected soon... A 
canvass of Congress indicates there is more 
than a 50-50 chance that the $25,000 sal- 
ary limit will be nullified. 


New Jap Attack? 


The recent relative lull in the Pacific 
is disquieting, and the Navy is preparing 
for any eventuality. A new large-scale Jap 
attack at some point in the Pacific other 
than the Solomons is considered quite 
likely. The Japs apparently have pulled all 
their important naval units out of the 
Solomons area. They may, of course, re- 
appear any day, but aerial reconnaissance 
flights over the main Jap bases lately have 
disclosed nothing larger than light cruis- 
ers. Furthermore, recent bombing attacks 
have met with little fighter resistance and 
not much more anti-aircraft fire. It’s not 
believed the Japs are so badly hurt that 
they are deliberately withdrawing, so a 
surprise attack is indicated. 


F.D.R.’s Mood 


The inside tip in Washington is that 
the next few weeks will see the President 
emerge in his old fighting character. Those 
who see him frequently report that he is 
deeply annoyed over the constant sniping 
at the Administration and is ready to go 
to bat at home as well as abroad for the 
things he believes in. With the extensive 
work connected with the North African 
campaign, which caused him to slight the 
elections, now out of the way, the Presi- 
dent has more time to devote to domestic 
issues. In his forthcoming speeches and in 
his message to Congress, the President is 


expected to emphasize (besides social se- 
curity) postwar planning and _ postwar 
relationships. Administration congressmen 
are extremely pleased at this trend toward 
the offensive at home as well as abroad. 


Internationalists’ Worries 


Even with the war news the best yet, 
one group in Washington is steeped in 
gloom. Internationalists and liberals, in- 
cluding those who’ve had much to do with 
Administration postwar planning, are 
thoroughly depressed over the prospects 
at the present time for an effective peace. 
They cite the recent GOP national com- 
mittee meeting as proof that isolationism 
was never dead, but only anesthetized. 
The new Congress, it’s feared, will have 
a strongly nationalist trend, with party 
lines being crossed. The hope of the inter- 
nationalists now is that the GOP will fol- 
low Hoover—if not Willkie—on foreign 
policy rather than the out-and-out isola- 
tionist group. 


Army-Navy Notes 


In addition to the Washington and 
North Carolina, the Navy now has two 
more of the new 35,000-ton battleships in 
service—the South Dakota and Massa- 
chusetts . . . With an influx of WAACs 
into Daytona Beach, the harassed post of- 
fice has asked WAAC officers to have 
mail addressed to Miss Sophie Zilch in- 
stead of to Lt. Sophie Zilch. Otherwise, 
the mail is usually sent to regular Army 
headquarters there and consequently de- 
layed . . . One reason the Navy turned 
down the Army’s offer to share its huge 
Pentagon Building was fear of being 
drawn into the expected Congressional 
investigation of its cost and location. 


GOP Tactics 


Veteran capital observers are wonder- 
ing if the anti-New Deal Democrats are 
going to get as much help from the Re- 
publicans in the forthcoming Congression- 
al session as they expect. There’s no doubt 
that the GOP will go along on such obvi- 
ous measures as the elimination of NYA 
and FSA, but it’s believed the Republi- 
cans will be extremely cagey in handling 
controversial measures (like the 40-hour- 
week elimination) which might affect any 
sizable bloc of voters. Anyhow, the GOP 
leaders say privately that they don’t want 
to destroy too much of the New Deal. It 
would deprive them of ammunition for 
1944. 


North Africa Mission 


A special U.S. mission, including State 
Department, BEW, Lend-Lease, Agricul- 
ture and Treasury Department represen- 
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tatives, is starting work in North Africa. 
It will make an economic survey of the 
country, including the needs of the civilian 
population, and will study mutual trade 
possibilities (the buying power of the na- 
tives has been increased by the influx of 
U.S. soldiers) . Primary purpose, of course, 
is to get strategic materials needed by the 
Allies. The work of this mission will be 
preliminary. The agencies involved will 
later decide how many men each will need 
on the spot. 


National Notes 


Expect Sen. “Happy” Chandler to have 
a much greater part in handling Adminis- 
tration legislation in the new Congress . . . 
Note that Sen. Josh Lee’s six-year term as 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration will expire conveniently if he 
wants to seek reelection to the Senate .. . 
Talk of shifting Labor Secretary Perkins 
has died down since the Ickes-McNutt- 
Perkins triple play fizzled out. 





Cor 


Trends Abroad 


i Seen difficulties will become more 
and more a factor (along with Nazi re- 
sistance) in slowing Russian advances; 
trucks still have prime priority in Lend- 
Lease . . . Before the British drive into 
Burma began, a series of raids along the 
frontier and in Bay of Bengal ports netted 
scores of suspected fifth columnists . . .. 
German influence apparently hasn’t yet 
spread to Italian military communiqués; 
they are still much franker than the Ger- 
man communiqués and even contradict 
them on occasion. 


Latin American Lines 


The quarrel between Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic, which had an ob- 
scure inception in a baseball game, is grow- 
ing so serious that U.S, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are quietly undertaking peace- 
maker roles . . . Small ads in Santiago 
newspapers (like “Charlie: I can’t go to 
the suburbs. I have an engagement. I see 
everybody is laughing at us everywhere. 
Auntie”) stirred up a minor Chilean spy 
scare until they were revealed as teasers 
for the movie “Charlie’s Aunt” . . . Mexi- 
co, at an annual cost of about $400,000, 
will shortly provide free insurance for sol- 
diers. 


Spanish Neutrality 


Amid all the confusing reports about 
Spain, the highest Allied sources insist that 
Generalissimo Franco is striving hard to 
maintain neutrality. They add that it’s a 
tossup whether he will succeed or not. 
Germany needs Spanish bases, but it’s 
doubted that Hitler wants to risk fighting 
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the Spaniards, and there’s no assurance 
that Franco wouldn’t oppose an invasion. 
The Allies would immediately counter in 
Spanish Morocco, and the Spanish don’t 
relish having their country a battleground 
again for foreign powers. But Franco’s own 
position is none too secure. His relations 
with his powerful pro-Axis brother-in-law, 
Serrano Sufier, are delicate. Serrano Sufier 
has been renamed to the Falange National 
Council, but he’s not a member of an 
inner political junta which actually formu- 
lates state policy. Consequently, Serrano 
Sufier has boycotted council meetings and 
continued his feud with Franco. 


Jap Women Soldiers 


Though they hate to spoil a good story, 
the highest Allied sources flatly debunk 
tales of Japanese women soldiers. There is 
no evidence in official reports of any wom- 
en fighters being found on battlefields. As 
a matter of fact, Japan apparently does 
not even have an equivalent to the 
WAACs, WAVES, or other Allied auxiliary 
forces. Custom and tradition keep women 
strictly at home or at labor and reserve 
the high honor of serving the Emperor in 
battle to the superior male. 


Nazi Time Lag 


Close watch of German air activity since 
the Allied North African invasion has pro- 
vided some interesting facts. Organization 
of the Nazi air strength has always been 
good. Separate fleets have been maintained 
in France and the Low Countries, Den- 
mark and Norway, the Mediterranean and 
North Africa, on the east front behind 
each army group, and in Germany proper. 
Although they have held air superiority, 
it nevertheless took the Nazis three weeks 
to build up important air strength in 
Tunisia. Similarly, it was three weeks after 
the complete occupation of France before 
German night fighters in that area began 
to take the air against RAF bombers 
bound for Italy. This time lag may well 
prove a boon to the Allies. 


Foreign Notes 


Deferring to the Prince of Monaco’s hot 
protests, the Axis didn’t occupy his little 
country, but Italian troops are camped on 
La Turbie, a hill commanding Monte 
Carlo, and a Gestapo commission is in- 
stalled in the Hotel de Paris . . . The 
most comfortable Jews in Germany are 
those who have borne arms against the 
Reich. Some 1,000 Jewish soldiers from 
Palestine and the Middle East captured in 
the Greek and Cretan campaigns are 
treated according to international conven- 
tion in a Silesian prison camp . . . Canada’s 
twelve-sided alloy nickel, which has a 
golden color, is to be recalled because it 
would be too easily confused with a new 
penny of similar shape and color. 





Fuel Oil Scarcity 
Seaboard residents, hard-hit by 


the elimination last week of gasoline for 
anything but essential uses (see page 26), 
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may face the same situation in fuel oil 
soon. Every effort will be made to ease the 
shortage, of course, but rail shipments to 
the East can’t be increased much, and 
there’s little likelihood that enough tankers 
would be diverted to haul the oil by water. 
The alternative might be to deny amuse- 
ment places (bowling alleys, dance halls. 
even movies and night clubs) heating oil. 
All available oil would go to industries, 
homes, schools, etc.—provided convers:on 
to coal was impossible. Some believe an ex- 
tended cold snap would bring on such a 
shutdown at once. 


Cross-Hauling Savings 


Consumer-goods industries, faced with 
the threat of a cross-hauling ban, are ac- 
complishing near miracles in saving freight- 
car space. Fearing the effect on their busi- 
ness of the ban, which would, for instance, 
limit the shipping of soap made in Cin- 
cinnati to that immediate area, companies 
involved are trying every method to ease 
the freight-car situation and thus retain 
at least some cross-hauling. Top executives 
are personally overseeing problems ferm- 
erly delegated to traffic men; special plat- 
forms have been built in cars to increase 
loads by as much as 30%, and wherever 
possible cars are loaded to absolute capa- 
city. As a result, the equivalent of 40,000 
freight cars is being saved weekly, and it’s 
hoped to double this saving by spring. 


State Tax Problem 


Contrary to popular belief, the decline 
in gasoline-tax revenues is not expected to 
create serious problems for most states. 
It’s true that tax collections have fallen off 
about 35% in the rationed East and about 
15% in the previously unrationed sections. 
But, since most of this money goes for 
highway maintenance and construction 
which is now limited to military needs be- 
cause of materials shortages, the cut isn’t 
too deep. The only states which may face 
real trouble are those which have pledged 
gasoline-tax revenues to amortization of 
highway bonds. In general, the states are 
on a fairly good fiscal basis and a majority 
of them have surpluses. Despite decreases 
in revenue, a good many are paying off 
debts and working toward a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


1943 Tax Outlook 


There’s good reason why you haven’t 
heard much about the 1943 tax program. 
Secretary Morgenthau has forbidden his 
staff to talk about it, and the program 
hasn’t crystallized, anyway. However, in- 
formed guessers predict that strong anti- 
inflation measures, with taxes designed to 
siphon off more purchasing power (see 
Washington Trends), will be enacted. 
There may also be “some variations” of 
the Victory Tax. Revenue-producing meas- 
ures are in the cards, too, because it’s 
known the Treasury feels current taxes 
should provide more than the present one- 
third of expenditures. Forthcoming confer- 
ences with the Budget Bureau and Eco- 
nomic Czar Byrnes may result in a tax 
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outline by Jan. 1, but details probably 
won’t be announced until after the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget message to Congress. 


Business Footnotes 


Now that some $600,000,000 in the old 
Federal Reserve Bank notes have been 
reintroduced into circulation, the Treasury 
is looking for some way also to use the 
“gold clause” currency in stock without 
being liable for payment in gold . . . With 
butter becoming scarcer, the margarine in- 
terests are getting going on campaigns to 
lift state laws affecting the use of their 
product ... The Treasury is pleased with 
the sale of its tax-anticipation certificates; 
those outstanding now total nearly $5,000.- 
000,000, or one-fifth the expected full- 
year yield under the new taxes. 





Press Notes 


A s one way to lick their growing man- 
power problem, newspaper publishers are 
considering asking journalism schools to 
speed up courses so as to release quickly 
students (mostly girls) grounded in news- 
paper fundamentals . . . The dignified New 
York Times refuses to refer to the Japa- 
nese as “Japs,” and it still endows Hitler 
with a “Herr” . . . Ralph Ingersoll, pub- 
lisher of the New York paper PM whose 
draft case almost became a cause célébre. 
is now a first lieutenant handling public 
relations at a Cape Cod Army camp. 


Film Education 


Without much fanfare, Washington is 
getting going on an educational movie pro- 
gram for school children about the United 
Nations war effort. The OWI and the 
Rockefeller Office are combining on the 
job, with the latter, of course, providing 
material on Latin America. The move first 
got under way in Texas, with a weekly 
half-hour program to run through the 
school year. During the first week, some 
127,000 children saw the films in 860 dif- 
ferent schools. Iowa, California, Tlinois, 
and Connecticut will be the next to get the 
pictures, with other states lining up. Film 
titles include: “Americans All,” “Mexico 
Builds a Democracy,” “Argentine Primer,” 
‘Men and the Sea,” “Strategy of Metal,” 
and “Bomber.” 


Movie Lines 


With a number of the “brave under ad- 
versity” type films already made, Holly- 
wood is now worried about how they'll be 
greeted by a public pepped up by recent 
war successes. New war films will stress 
the offensive theme . . . Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has bought the film rights to 
“Guadalcanal Diary” by the INS cor- 
respondent Richard Tregaskis and will 
start production after its publication in 
January. One of the first books about the 
Solomon Islands fighting, it has been 
picked as the February Book-of-the-Month 
. .. Republic’s “Victory Fleet” will include 
a portrayal of Henry J. Kaiser, and much 
of the film will be shot at a Kaiser shipyard. 




















Get a load of 


these, 
Kobayashi-San‘! 


Nipponese snipers or Nazi sturmtruppen... 
fair game these for the U.S.A. bullet... still 
a prime, efficient implement of total war. 


Produced in multi-million quantities for 
America’s fighters and allies, such lethal 
pellets have as basic ingredient antimonial 
lead, smelted and alloyed by Eagle-Picher, 
one of the world’s most important pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc products. 


Also on Eagle-Picher’s wartime roster are 
zinc for use in making brass cartridge cases, 
shells, fuses...zinc for galvanizing iron and 
steel marine hardware... lead for batteries 
and bearings in jeeps, trucks and tanks... 
lead pipe to provide sanitary plumbing for 
America’s armies a-making. 


And... of great importance is the mineral 
wool insulation fabricated by Eagle-Picher 
for use in industry, in ships, in homes. 
Eagle-Picher insulation, because of its 
extraordinary efficiency, has released 
crucial quantities of fuel for the furnaces 
of America’s war industry, where once 
again Freedom is being forged. 


* Kobayashi-San... Joe Doaks in Nippon. 





EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zinc... Insulation 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 








Lead and Zinc and Insulation will help win the war. As one of the world’s most important producers of lead and zinc products and of insulating 


materials, Eagle-Picher is working its mines, concentrating mills and fabricating plants night and day to supply more and more of these vital necessities. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The synthetic rubber outlook isn’t good. 
A significant fact, missed by the news- 
papers in last week’s Senate agriculture 
subcommittee hearings, is that the Baruch 
Committee estimates of 1943 synthetic- 
rubber production have been scaled down 
all along the line. Instead of the 532,000 
tons formerly expected, Rubber Director 
Jeffers and Col. Bradley Dewey, his as- 
sistant, will feel lucky if they get 420,000 
tons of artificial rubber next year. 

T he danger point in the rubber program 
will be reached next fall. If the program is 
delayed just one month, and use of needed 
equipment by other programs may so de- 
lay it, the stocks of crude rubber will drop 
so low (75,000 tons estimated for U.S., 


Canada, and Great Britain) that produc-: 


tion of rubber war materials will cease in 
many plants, the experts believe. If there’s 
no further delay in the program, they feel 
the nation will squeak through. 

T ires for civilians? Not until mid-1944 at 
the earliest, and then they'll go only to the 
most essential claimants. But every effort 
will be made next year to make available 
from the precious crude rubber stockpile 
enough rubber to cement reclaimed rubber 
retreads on tires for essential driving. 

T he concentration program has been set 
back again. The WPB has made an unan- 
nounced decision not to permit the sharing 
of earnings between plants selected to pro- 
duce and those concentrated out of busi- 
ness. However, some WPB people believe 
the decision was based on a confused state- 
ment of facts and may eventually be re- 
considered. Incidentally, the plan to con- 
centrate sugar refining has been tabled 
until Food Administrator Wickard decides 
how his new organization will handle sugar. 
Tax plans: A tentative decision has been 
made by the Treasury to ask for a levy 
that would be two-fifths direct tax and 
three-fifths compulsory savings. Secretary 
Morgenthau would like to get the new 
tax bill through Congress before March 15, 
but insiders predict it can’t be done. 


Washington is applying unofficial pressure 
to the airlines for a reduction in their pas- 
senger rates. Civil Aeronautics Board peo- 
ple argue that business is so good the larger 
airlines should reduce their fares about a 
cent a mile. There is talk of imposing a cut 
if one is not made voluntarily. 
@ e 

Voluntary registration of women in areas 
where the manpower shortage is acute final- 
ly has been agreed upon by the War Man- 


power Commission. The listing will take 
place sometime after Christmas. Eventual- 
ly, it is expected that there'll be a com- 
pulsery, nationwide registration of women, 
as in England, but the WMC doesn’t want 
this done until there’s greater need for 
women workers. 


The FCC is due to be investigated soon 
after the new Congress meets. The inquiry 
is scheduled to go into the policies of 
Chairman James L. Fly, and to feel out 
his views on government ownership of com- 
munications facilities and the radio sys- 
tems. 

Democratic congressmen are going to 
push their plan for a super office of War 
Mobilization regardless of the President’s 
comment that people who spend time 
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Here at NEWSWEEK we are doing 
everything we can to insure the 
prompt delivery of your copies dur- 
ing the Christmas season. However, 
the heavy holiday mails, added to 
the unprecedented wartime burdens 
already placed upon transportation, 
may combine to cause some slight 
delay. If this should occur, we ask 
your indulgence. 
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drawing up new organization charts for the 
war effort are just doodling. Even under 
the new setup, with James F. Byrnes sort 
of an executive vice president in charge of 
the nation’s economy, the. Congressional 
group feels that there should be greater 
centralization of authority. 











Sen. Prentiss M. Brown is a happy choice 
to take the Congressional heat off the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, even though 
he wouldn’t relish the job. The Michigan 
Democrat is well liked and has the respect 
of both the Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress. His intimates expect his adminis- 
tration of OPA would be one of hard- 
headed practicality, with a lot of personnel 
changes: 


The loudest complaints about OPA now 
are directed against its legal division. Its 
battery of lawyers is being blamed in- 
creasingly by industry for setting up price 
schedules on articles which they know 
nothing about. They are likewise blamed 
for red tape and delay that marks these 
OPA operations. 


e e 
Four big farm groups, the Grange, Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Milk Producers Federation, are now con- 
ducting joint public-relations activities in 
Washington. The cealition was formed to 
centralize opposition to the Administra- 


tion’s anti-inflation program. Notably ab- 
sent from the group is the Farmer’s Union, 
which sides with Washington on most 
matters. 

T he Department of Agriculture is almost 
ready to break its story on a mammoth 
Victory Garden campaign for next year. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry is doing the 
planning job, but the whole war publicity 
staff will go to work on the selling. - 
Conservative Democrats in the House are 
planning to push men from their group in- 
to the important committee vacancies in 
the forthcoming Congress. They feel it is 
especially important to get conservatives 
on the committees on Appropriations, 
Ways and Means, and Rules—the groups 
which pretty much boss the House. 
Some farm experts figure that the mini- 
mum production required by the govern- 
ment before farm labor is considered “es- 
sential” for draft purposes was set far too 
high to keep men on important jobs. One 
set of calculations shows that, under the 
government standards, a farm would have 
to gross more than $3,000 a year—about 
twice that of the average place—to be 
protected against loss of labor to the draft. 
And the sixteen-cow standard for judging 
essentiality would throw about 75% of all 
farmers into nonessential classifications, the 
Farmer’s Union complains. 


T he Smaller War Plants Corp. soon will 
ask distressed manufacturers to write them 
details of their cases. But instead of em- 
phasizing the facilities which will become 
idle if the plants close, SWPC will seek 
data on labor—the supply today and in 
1941, the skills available, reasons for 
changes in the labor picture, and whether 
workers who have left can be rounded up 
again. 

T he pay raise for government employes 
(biggest news in Washington last week) 
gave the U.S. a chance to do some labor 
pirating on its own. Federal personnel peo- 
ple were busy on the phone bright and 
early the day after Congress voted the in- 
crease and the overtime pay provisions, 
trying to get workers who had turned down 
jobs in the past to reconsider their de- 
cisions. 


T he long delayed mechanic training pro- 
gram of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is boiling at last. Plans now call for 
training 25,000 airplane mechanics, if the 
Budget Bureau approves. 


e e 

The WPB will break up large inventories 
of raw materials in the hands of manu- 
facturers. Under the new Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, war plants will not be per- 
mitted to apply for more materials with- . 
out taking into consideration their in- 
ventory. 
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S this is written, American 
arms have taken the 
offensive. In less than a year 
after Pearl Harbor, American 
industry has equipped our 
fighting forces to carry the 
war to the enemy. And Axis 





This cartoon by W. H. Crawford is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


laboratories, the radio com- 
munications equipment, fuzes, 
shells and storage batteries pro- 
duced by Philco workers, are 
today fighting for freedom in 
the planes, tanks, ships and 
guns of many battlefields. When 








dictators begin to talk in ° 
plaintive tone of black horizons and impending doom! 
To the men and women of Philco who have had a part 
in this vast program of preparation, these events are 
an incentive to new and still greater achievements. 
The road ahead, though long and hard, is full of hope 
and promise. Now, more than ever before, Philco’s 
war production pledge is “More-Better-Sooner.” 


The electronic miracles developed in the Philco 
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“Our Secret Weapon” 
Tune in Friday eve- 
nings, over your local 
Columbia Station. 
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AND STAMPS 











America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on all products of 
peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the things you own. Trained 
service men everywhere are leaving civilian life to serve vital military needs. So be 
careful to maintain the condition and prolong the life of your Philco products. 


. RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


Victory is won, their heritage 
of amazing inventions will bring new comfort, conven- 
ience and entertainment to the homes of the nation. 


* * * 


Free Limited Offer... While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by W. H. Crawford ° 
will be furnished upon request. Simply address Philco 
Corporation, Phila., Pa., and ask for Cartoon No. 34M. 
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For Centuries ... BRASS was “Coin of the Realm”... 
and BRISTOL still treats it that way 


For nearly two hundred years, the ancient emperors from Augustus 
to Hadrian imprinted their profiles on memorial coinage of lasting 
brass. Through centuries of burial since then, these coins have pre- 
served their metallurgical integrity . . . as well as the identity of those 
who had them struck off. 


And for nearly a century at Bristol, brass has been made with care 
and precision as watchfully maintained as though the metal were to 
be minted for current use. In fact, today, brass stands highest on the 
scale of the metallic currency used in warfare . . . shells, cartridges, 
and other material ... which must outbid the Axis for victory on 


every fighting front. 


So Bristol is rolling out better brass and more of it than ever, to meet 
the vital fabricating needs that only brass can meet... in war-pro- 
duction plants supplying the fighting forces of all the United Nations. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


eMakers of Brass Since 1850 


* BUY WAR BONDS TO BUY BULLETS x 
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British Enter Tripolitania, 











Empire of Caesars and Duce 


Allied Air Attacks Harass 
Retreating Forces of the Axis 
in Flight Across the Desert 


The two armored cars approached and 
passed each other on the lonely coastal road 
near Agheila, in Western Cyrenaica, with- 
out either crew thinking twice about it. 
Both believed the nearest hostile forces to 
be miles away. Then the Germans suddenly 
realized they had met an enemy patrol. A 
similar idea occurred to the British. The 
two cars sped off the road in opposite di- 
rections, turned round in huge semicircles 
and roared back to the rear to give the 
news. 

That was in February 1941. The first 
contact of the war between British and 
German troops in North Africa, the en- 
counter became a legend among the Brit- 
ish and was described by one of the Ger- 
man participants, in a diary found on his 
body afterward at Tobruk, as just like 
“two cars passing on the Friedrichstrasse 
in Berlin.” The British were thrown back 
from Agheila that time and again when they 
reached the area last January. But that 
chance encounter boded ill for the Axis, 
and it marked the beginning of the end 
for Mussolini’s dream of a vast North 
African empire. 

The British were determined to come 
back, and last week they did. Over the 
same territory where the Germans and 
British first met, the Eighth Army forced 
the Axis into pell-mell retreat. In abandon- 
ing the Agheila bottleneck without a fight 
(Newsweek, Dec. 21), the enemy had 
relinquished one of the best defense posi- 
tions between Alexandria and Tripoli. Not 
only was it flanked on the south by great 
salt marshes that had been turned by 
heavy rains into an impassable sheet of 
water stretching to the horizon, but it was 
also protected on the north by dominating 
coastal hills. In addition, it had been forti- 
fied by elaborate earthworks. 

However, all these advantages vanished 
before a brilliant stratagem carried out by 
the Eighth Army’s commander, Gen. Sir 


Bernard L. Montgomery. Over a long- 
unused and virtually obliterated desert 
track discovered by British intelligence 
officers, he sent a powerful armored col- 
umn southwestward to outflank the Ag- 
heila line. That prompted the Axis retreat 
and a race by the enemy to escape the 
British trap. 

Neither side won the race outright. But 
by striking swiftly northward along a 
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dried-up river bed to reach the coast at 
Matratin, 60 miles west of Agheila, the 
British disrupted’ the carefully planned 
Axis retreat and made the Germans and 
Italians fight their way back across the 
desert. 

The main British column came along 
the coastal road from Agheila, where its 
advance had been delayed by thousands of 
Axis mines and deadly booby traps. It 
quickly overran Marble Arch, Axis airfield 
40 miles west of Agheila. This spot—mark- 
ing the Cyrenaican-Tripolitanian border 
and holding the ruins of an old Roman 
marble arch as well as a newer marble span 
put up by Mussolini—was long ago named 
by the British for the familiar London in- 
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Montgomery: Time out for tea for the conqueror of the Duce’s empire 
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Tripolitana: A keystone of empire for ancient and modern Rome crumbled before the British advance 


tersection at the northeast corner of Hyde 
Park. 

Throughout the forward thrusts, British 
and American planes subjected the re- 
treating enemy columns to a sustained and 
virtually unopposed air attack. On one day 
alone, Allied fighters and fighter-bombers, 
including 100 Curtiss Kittyhawks manned 
by Americans, carried out a record 300 
sorties against the enemy. Even Spitfires, 
usually reserved for high-altitude combat 
against enemy fighters, joined in low-level 
attacks on trucks, armored and motorized 
units, and anti-aircraft guns that had been 
placed along the route. 

The British also introduced an innova- 
tion in desert warfare by using night fight- 
ers as harassers. Probably twin-engined 
Beaufighters armed with four cannon and 
six machine guns or Douglas Havocs with 
twelve machine guns in the nose, these 
craft took part in a new and particularly 
destructive air-attack strategy. Their as- 
saults, made by the light of a waxing 
moon, caused huge traffic blocks on the 
coastal road that were still tangled when 
daylight came. Then twin-engined North 
American Mitchell, Douglas Boston, and 
Martin Baltimore bombers, used for the 
first time by the Allies since the British 
advanced into Libya from Egypt, pounced 
on these targets. Once again the Axis was 
forced to conduct its retreat under an um- 
brella of enemy planes. 


Empires: As the British entered Tri- 
politania for the first time, they moved 
into an area that played an important part 
of the ancient as well as the modern 
Roman empire. All along the 475-mile low 
and sandy Tripolitanian coast (see map) , 
from Marble Arch to Zuara near the 
Tunisian border, ruins and excavations 
testify to the time when this part of the 
world poured shiploads of golden grain 
across Mare Nostrum to the Tiber. 


Among the finest relics are the baths, 
arches, amphitheater, and basilica of an- 
cient Leptis Magna, east of Homs. This 
was the birthplace of Lucius Septimius 
Severus, Roman emperor and conqueror 
who spoke Latin with an African accent 
and seized the throne in A.D. 193 by 
beating two rivals in a race to the capital 
—one of the earliest marches on Rome. 

But Tripolitania’s splendor died with the 
Roman Empire. And it was not until fif- 
teen centuries later, after Libya had been 
overrun by Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, 
Spaniards, Turks, and Italians (who seized 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in 1911) that 
a new dream of empire rose on the arid 
African shore. The dreamer was Mussolini, 
who early in the Fascist regime squelched 
the last native opposition in Libya and in 
1933 sent Air Marshal Italo Balbo to de- 
velop the colony. 

Chiefly under Balbo, 1,400 miles of roads 
were built in Libya; small railroads 
sprouted east, west, and south from Trip- 
oli, the chief city; and fortifications were 
built on the Egyptian and Tunisian fron- 
tiers. Tripoli itself, a fine white city rising 
in terraces from the sea and backed by a 
vast green oasis, was modernized and its 
busy port, protected by two long moles, 
connected to Italy by numerous sea and 
air services. But the main project was the 
preparation of fertile coastal areas in both 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania for a flood of 
colonists. © 

Amid great fanfare on Oct. 29, 1938, 
the day after the sixteenth anniversary of 
the Fascist march on Rome, 1,800 families 
averaging ten head apiece, sailed across 
the Mediterranean. Awaiting them were 
hundreds of gleaming little white four- 
room cottages built amid prospective olive, 
almond, grain, and grape farms. In the 
main square of Tripoli a few days later, 
some of them were marshaled to witness 
the unveiling of a huge bronze statue of 


Mussolini seated astride an Arab horse and 
brandishing a sword of Islam in one hand 
and a scroll in the other. The first colonists 
were the vanguard of a total of 80,000 
scheduled to reach Libya by 1942 under 
a $100,000;000 project. 

About all that remains of Mussolini’s 
colonization dream is the fine coastal high- 
way stretching from Egypt to Tunisia, 
built largely for military purposes, and 
now being used by the British to chase the 
Italians and their German masters. In 
Tripolitania, it crosses many bridges over 
the great wadis running down from the 
interior plateau to the coast. 

Most of these wadis are nothing more 
than huge dry gullies. Between Agheila 
and Misurata, 300 miles west on the north- 
west corner of the Gulf of Sidra, there are 
virtually no water supplies—a fact that 
hampered the Axis as well as the British 
forces. And it was only near Buerat el 
Hsun that the Zemzem and Bei el Chebir 
wadis offered possible natural defenses at 
the southern end of the vast salt marshes 
stretching northwestward between the 
road and the coast to Misurata—though 
it was possible that even this part of the 
road could be outflanked by the use of 
southerly caravan trails. 

That the Allies meant to keep on the 
heels of the enemy was shown by the 
gradually lengthening range of their bomb- 
ing operations. Already they had heavily 
damaged the naval base of Tripoli, 400 
miles west of Agheila. In the latest phase 
of the assault they started bombing near- 
by airfields, including Castel Benito, 20 
miles south of the capital—named after a 
man who sought to emulate the Caesars. 


Tunisian Skirmishes 


From muddy foxholes and trenches on 
the Tunisian front last week. Allied 


troops looked toward the skies without 
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ducking. For the planes overhead were 
their own. The Allied air forces were at 
last giving the enemy a real foretaste of 
their power. 

For the first time since the fighting in 
Tunisia began, Martin Marauder and 
North American Mitchell medium bomb- 
ers soared through the skies, bound for 
such targets as railroad yards and ship- 
ping off the eastern Tunisian coast. Doug- 
las Boston bombers and British Hurri- 
bombers also made their initial appear- 
ance. 

Escorted by Lockheed Lightnings and 
British Spitfires, these ground-support 
planes hit the enemy where it hurt most 
—right in his front lines, Describing how 
the Bostons attacked German tanks, scout 
cars, and ammunition dumps near Med- 
jez-el-Bab within sight of Allied soldiers 
who had previously been heavily attacked 
by German dive-bombers, Gault Mac- 
Gowan of The New York Sun reported: 
“Watching these positions being pounded 
by the Boston bombers . . . was just about 
the most pleasant pre-Christmas celebra- 
tion the Allied troops could desire.” 

In addition, Flying Fortresses of the 
Twelfth Air Force and bombers of the 
Ninth Air Force based in the Middle 
East stepped up the raiding of Axis rear 
bases. They pounded ceaselessly at docks 
and shipping at Bizerte and Tunis. One 
raid on Tunis lasted eight hours and made 
a shambles of oil stores, barracks, and 
railway yards in the target area, besides 
battering the canal between the Tunisian 
capital and its harbor of Goulette. Next 
day, Flying Fortresses scored a direct hit 
on an enemy warship, probably a cruiser, 
off the Tunisian coast. 

The new air tempo didn’t mean that 
the Allies had yet achieved the air mas- 
tery necessary to finish off the Axis in the 
Tunis-Bizerte area. It did mean that de- 
spite bad weather, the USAAF and the 
RAF had succeeded in improvising more 
airfields near the front and were grad- 
ually overhauling the Axis. lead in air 
bases. 

Those enemy bases consist chiefly of 
five or six airdromes around Tunis and 
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Bizerte, about seven more in Sicily, and 
three in Sardinia—all these supporting 
some 600 planes available for the Tunis- 
ian campaign, according to latest Allied 
estimates. However, the Germans have 
been able to base only about 200 pianes, 
including 100-odd fighters and about 30 
Stukas, in the Tunis-Bizerte area, while 
not more than two-thirds of these can be 
kept in operation at one time. 

Even in Sicily the Axis has not been 
making the extensive use of airfields that 
the Allies had expected. This has been 
partly because of the fact that in some 
items, particularly fuel and spare parts, 
the Germans and Italians have been suf- 
fering even greater supply difficulties than 
the Allies. Moreover, most of the planes 
based in Sicily have been used to provide 
fighter protection for Tunisia-bound con- 
voys—a fact that for the time being, at 
least, has given greater latitude to Allied 
bombers operating over Tunis, Bizerte, 
and the battlefronts. 

There the fighting last week was con- 
fined chiefly to skirmishes near the Medjez- 
el-Bab sector. However, both sides took 
advantage of the lull caused by bad weath- 
er to bring in reinforcements. Axis strength 
was believed to have risen to some 35,000. 
And with the weather improving; pros- 
pects increased that a major battle would 
soon begin. 

How the first phase of the battle, a 
race for Tunis and Bizerte was fought and 
lost by the Allies in a gallant gamble 
against extreme odds was told by an 
American military spokesman in London. 
He declared that despite all the supply, 
communication, and other difficulties of 
the French North African landings, the 
Allies decided to capitalize on the “slender 
chance” of beating the Germans to the 
Tunis-Bizerte zone, even taking the risk 
of outstripping the protecting air force in 
an attempt to reach Tunis and Bizerte 
first. 

In a whirlwind campaign aided by para- 
chutists who seized key points ahead of 
the ground columns, the Allies advanced 
400 miles and fought several engagements 
in less than a month. But the Germans 


had been rushing in men at the rate of 
1,000 a day as well as equipment by air 
and sea. And by the beginning of De- 
cember, aided by heavy dive-bomber at- 
tacks, they were able to force back the 
Allied spearhead from the Tebourba area. 
By Dec. 11 it had become evident that the 
Germans had built up enough strength to 
prevent a break-through by the Allied 
advance forces. Moreover, the rains had 
come, turning roads into quagmires and 
slowing supplies. As a result the Allies 
fell back on their present position run- 
ning more or less north and south through 
Medjez-el-Bab. 


With Raff in Tunisia 


The following dispatch comes from Mer- 
rill Mueller, chief of NeEwsweeEx’s London 
bureau and now at the front in Tunisia. 


Wit THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORCES IN 
SouTHERN Tunisia (by wireless) —In this 
semi-desert country studded with Roman 
Phoenician ruins a small, fast-moving hard- 
hitting mobile force is pressing our south- 
ern flank eastward more than halfway 
across Tunisia. 

By contrast with the weighty battles and 
preparations on the northern front, here in 
the south brains and speed, fire power per 
man rather than numbers of men are im- 
portant. 

This whole front—massive distances of 
arid country, barren mountains, and scat- 
tered native villages—is under the com- 
mand of a French general whose own prin- 
cipal units included the famous Zouave and 
Spahi troops. But the aggressive guiding 
genius is the form of parachutist Colonel, 
Edson Raff, now commanding a surprising 
conglomeration of American units molded 
into a field tack force with strength far 
more importani than its size. 

Raff’s men have been in the field ever 
since the original attacks on Oran and Al- 
giers—sleeping in the sand or mud, wearing 
the same clothes, eating food from cans, 
and working long hours daily; yet their 
morale is of the highest. 

I reached Raff’s headquarters by bomb- 
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Axis prisoners streamed back from the front as the Eighth Army drove across the desert 
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er over country through which it would 
take days to drive. There I discovered that 
Raff’s tank destroyers—the same 75-milli- 
meter guns mounted with half-tracks which 
took part in the Battles of Oran and Al- 
giers, then marched to engage and defeat 
German armored columns in mid-Tunisia 
—were supporting the French occupation- 
al garrison in a town opposite “enemy 
country.” 

Colonel Raff suggested that I visit the 
American garrison actually pressing the 
enemy at the Faid mountain pass by ac- 
companying one of his convoy drivers tak- 
ing a truckload of supplies into the line. 


It was a grueling, all-night black-out 
drive over rutted mud tracks, down road- 
less gullies, up dangerous mountains, and 
fording half-dry rivers. 

Just behind the actual battle positions, 
where we could see desultory night firing 
and farther distant bombing flashes, a 
husky American sentry grinning through a 
muddy beard guided us into a covered ra- 
vine where tired but willing Franco-Ameri- 
can infantry unloaded the trucks. I followed 
the sentry up a winding hill path to a post 
overlooking a pass the two sides were bit- 
terly contesting. Only black-hilled silhou- 
ettes jutting against a star-filled sky, and 
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Toulon: This is what the great French naval harbor looked like before and 
after the self-destruction of the fleet. The top picture shows the port before the 
scuttling. The letters indicate the types of ships: A, battleship Strasbourg; B 
and B1, 8-inch-gun cruisers; C, 6-inch-gun cruisers; D and D1, large destroyers; 
E, destroyers; F, submarines. In the lower photo many of the ships have dis- 
appeared, and smoke is pouring from some of the rest. 
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occasionally etched by a burst of mortar 
or gun fire, indicating the combat positions. 

This strong point had been quiet for sev- 
eral days except for heavy German aerial 
attacks on our boys with anti-personnel and 
1,000-pound time bombs. Gue such bomb 
was visible not far from my truck, but the 
sentry promised if it went off we’d never 
feel it. 

Returning to headquarters a few ex- 
hausted Americans who had been relieved 
by the French rode in my truck. Since 
sleep was impossible they begged for the 
latest news of the front and of home. Their 
spirits were absolutely the highest. 

Forced to detour around a German 
patrol, we arrived safely but another part 
of the convoy was fired upon. One officer 
had his arm blown away, yet he continued 
to drive while a soldier held the tourniquet. 
For that, naturally, the officer is winning 
a decoration. 

One note on the short, stocky, dark- 
haired Raff: He is already a legend in this 
part of the world both among the French, 
who respect him, and the enemy, who fear 
his lightning thrusts. Speaking atrocious 
French he daily spreads Americanism, good 
cheer, and courage throughout the area, and 
while his men healthily grumble about cer- 
tain inconveniences, their loyalty has 
earned them the name “Raff’s Gang.” 


Wavell Into Burma 


Seven months after they had stumbled 
into India in defeat, the British returned 
to Burma last week. They came in force, 
with a canopy of planes that blasted all 
opposition before them. Advancing along 
a 20-mile-wide front on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, the British drove deep into enemy- 
held territory toward the rice port of 
Akyab, with its shattered wharves and 
crater-dotted airfield. 

The Japanese fell back without a fight. 
Either their defenses had been destroyed 
by week-long Allied bombing, or the diffi- 
culties of supply across mangrove swamps 
and jungle were too great. But this par- 
ticular thrust was not the major offensive 
feared by Tokyo, demanded by Chung- 
king, or predicted by Allied leaders. Bur- 
ma’s west coast is securely fenced off from 
the rest of the country by the rugged 
Arakan Hills, blanketed by roadless jun- 
gle. Even when the Japane$e struck here 
late last spring, they came from the sea, 
and not across the mountains. 

The Akyab campaign could have been 
meant to forestall Japanese thrusts into 
China or India. For many weeks, Chi- 
nese secret-service agents have been re- 
porting huge movements of Japanese 
troops and supplies into Burma. The units 
came from points as distant as North 
China, and among them were considerable 
numbers of paratroopers. These, together 
with the amphibious tanks and rubber 
boats pouring into Burma, may have been 


intended for an invasion of India. 


Both Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, British 
chief in India, and Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, the American Chief of Staff of the 
Chinese armies, have vowed they will re- 
take Burma. To that end a powerful war 
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by Admiral WILLIAM V. 


The sinking of the troop transport 
President Coolidge in the Southwest Pa- 
cific is worthy of note because it was 
sunk presumably by a mine. The use of 
mines in the Southwest Pacific as an of- 
fensive weapon is something of a novelty, 
though mine warfare in European waters 
has gone on continuously since the war 
began. The Germans think so highly of 
mine warfare that 200 bombers have been 
kept for such missions in Western Eu- 
rope alone. 

It might be well to look over the pros- 
pect, for, as the war intensifies in the 
Far East, mining operations, as well as 
operations by our submarines, will in- 
crease in scale. This is only natural, since 
one of the most important drives against 
the enemy will be against his shipping— 
that is the weakest link in the long chain 
of gains made when Japan occupied a 
great island empire in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Rubber, oil, tin, rice, and many other 
essentials must flow north to the home- 
land. But thus far the waters we have 
entered where mining is possible are few. 
Straight across the Pacific until we reach 
the barrier reef of Australia, mining on 
an extensive scale would be profitable 
only in a few harbor entrances like Nou- 
mea in New Caledonia, Port Moresby, 
some harbors in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, a spot or two off Guadalcanal, and 
a few in the Solomons and other islands. 
Elsewhere the waters are much too deep 
and the mining areas very limited. But 
in those seas enclosed by the island chain 
stretching south from Japan, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Malay Peninsula. French 
Indo-China, and the entire coast of 
China, mining can be used as a major 
weapon against the Japanese. 

Superficially, the position of Japan 
im the Far East resembles that of Brit- 
ain vis-a-vis Europe. This important dif- 
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The Mine as a Weapon Against Japan 


PRATT, US.N. Retired 


ference exists, however: Britain’s sup- 
plies come from outside a closed sea 
area; Japan’s now must come from 
within a closed sea. Therein lies our 
chance, for in time this closed sea can 
be mined from one end to the other, 
placing Japan’s transport service under 
greater additional hazards than those 
thew now suffer from the attacks of our 
submarines. 


Economically the position of Japan, 
for all her sea strength, resembles that of 
Germany on the North Sea more closely 
than that of Britain on the Atlantic. A 
glance at the chart tells the story. In an 
area enclosed by the following bounda- 
ries, within which are many of the sup- 
plies Japan needs, there is not a single 
spot of water which cannot be mined. 
The boundary lines extend from the east- 


ern tip of Java north to Borneo, from 
Sarawak in Borneo to Saigon in Indo- 
China, and from Diamond Point in Su- 
matra north to the opposite shore of the 
Malacca Strait. 

This entire sea area is within 1,800 
air miles of bases in Australia and Ceylon 
now and, as we close in, air bases can be 
established much nearer. The Gulf of 
Martaban off the south coast of Burma 
is minable and within air flight from 
Ceylon. This is not all. From Swatow, 
China, through the Formosa Strait, and 
to the eastward of the Nansei Shoto 
Islands as far as Kyushu and Tsushima 
Strait, almost every mile of this water 
is minable. 

These seas over which Japan’s shipping 
must travel, if she is to capitalize on her 
recent conquests. are hazardous waters. 
Should they be mined, Japan will lose 
many ships if she is to keep her com- 
merce moving and will be forced to tie 
up a large force in sweeping operations. 
Furthermore, if the Japanese divert 
their shipping into unmined ocean routes 
to the east, it will become the target of 
our submarines. 
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Mines inside limits of double lines would disrupt Jap communications 
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machine has been built in India. The 
Indian Army now numbers about 1,500.- 
000. with 68,000 volunteers entering it 
every month. The RAF in India has been 
strengthened, and the United States Tenth 
Air Force has risen from nothing to an 
effective striking force. 

But all this is not enough. When the 
hour arrives to recapture Burma, the blow 
will have to be struck in the north, where 
a dense, nearly impenetrable jungle blan- 
kets the frontier. It will have to be made 
in great force, by men as skilled in jungle 
fighting as the American Raiders (see 
page 24). It will have to be accompanied 
by air superiority. And it will have to be 
coupled with large-scale sea operations. 

Furthermore, the Japanese are supposed 
to have considerable forces in Burma. T ey 


total about six divisions, mostly scattered 
along the Mandalay railway and in river 
garrisons in the northern and western parts 
of the country. In addition, the Japanese 
have another six divisions in the occupied 
regions of Thailand and French Indo- 
China. It would also be possible for the 
Japs to reinforce Burma fairly rapidly, us- 
ing the great captured British base at Sin- 
gapore as a concentration point. 


Russians and Dzot 


To the Red Army, the letters dzot have 
a grim ring. They mean lost time, wasted 
ammunition, wasted blood. Yet, dzot does 
not even form a word. It’s an alphabet- 
soup term, compounded of the first let- 
ters of the four words: derevyanno-zeml- 





Pi 


yanniye ogneviye tochki, or wood-earth 
firing points. Dzot, in short, is the back- 
bone of the Nazi “web defense” system 
(Newsweek, Dec. 7). 

It was dzot, as much as any other fac- 
tor, which slowed down the current five- 
week-old Red offensive. Despite all their 
setbacks, the Germans managed to hold 
on to most of their summer gains. The 
great regions conquered from the Soviets 
have by now been ringed with thousands 
of dzot, or pillboxes, made of earth and re- 
inforced with logs. Each dzot has one or 
two machine guns, manned by three to 
six men, and guarded on the flanks by 
riflemen. Usually, each dzot is heavily pro- 
tected by barbed wire, tank traps, and 
mine fields. Close to the dzot is a dugout, 
where the crews seek refuge from the 
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Many whispers are going the usual 
gossip rounds—reports that the Allied 
forces in Tunisia have been held up as a 
result of something having gone wrong 
in the campaign, and so on. But an ex- 
amination of the inside workings of this 
huge enterprise shows that it is being 
prosecuted with energy and sound judg- 
ment and that, furthermore, the successes 
gained have caused the Axis forces to be 
held up by the Allies—not the Allies by 
the Axis. 

Nevertheless, General Eisenhower has 
many local problems, both political and 
military, to meet and solve before launch- 
ing a major offensive against the German 
intrenched position in Tunisia. For one, 
the political situation in North Africa in 
itself required a halt. Conferences with 
the French leaders of Algeria, Morocco, 
and French West Africa were required 
in order to secure agreements and under- 
standings that would insure safety of the 
command, freedom of action in launch- 
| ing future campaigns, and winning of the 
French of North and West Africa as an 
all-out ally. These results have been at- 
tained and seem to warrant any delays 
their gaining may have occasioned. 





Reasons Behind the Lull in Tunisia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


There were military reasons, too. The 
Allied task forces did not have sufficient 
air power to cope with the German land- 
based planes from Sardinia and Sicily. 
And when present Allied fields have been 
completed, fighter-plane squadrons rein- 
forced, ground crews installed, and bombs 
and needed plane supplies have arrived, 
the Allies in North Africa, together with 
the Middle East and Malta units, may 
be expected to gain an overwhelming 
superiority in air power. A delay was ex- 
perienced also because of the limited rail, 
highway, and port facilities for handling 
the supplies required to launch and sus- 
tain a major campaign eastward through 
Tunisia and Tripoli. 

The British First Army, on landing, 
pressed forward at once into Tunisia. 
Although General Anderson’s command 
was without sufficient plane, gun, and 
tank protection, his move was justified, 
as he carried the Allied front to within 
striking distance of the German _in- 
trenched positions, thus gaining ground 
that would have been occupied by the 
enemy should Anderson have followed a 
waiting policy. 

The Allied problem of launching an 


attack was further complicated by rains 
that intensified the difficulties of over- 
coming the mountain barriers, swamp 
lands, and the canalized-road approaches 
to the Axis strongholds. 

There was another problem of con- 
siderable magnitude that had to be 
solved by the Allied High Command— 
coordination of effort of the widely sepa- 
rated British First and Eighth Armies, 
the newly acquired French contingents, 
and the American forces. Already, Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s pursuit of the Rom- 
mel Afrika Korps may necessitate new 
plans for the march on the Axis base of 
Tripoli. 

The French had to be organized, 
equipped, and supplied. The three Ameri- 
can task forces that landed at Casa- 
blanca, Oran, and Algiers—a 700-mile 
front—had to be regrouped. The changed 
military situation required a general re- 
organization of forces, selection of ob- 
jectives, and assignment of specific mis- 
sions. 

Considering the relative positions of 
the two forces, it would seem, therefore, 
that the Axis are the ones held up, great- 
ly outnumbered and encircled on land, 
with their backs to a hostile sea, and with 
the skies above rapidly being dominat- 
ed by Allied air power. In fact, there 
can be found in the Tunisian lull some- 
thing similar to the moment in the 
foxhunt, when the master of the hounds 
gathers his pack for the final kill at 
the end. 





numbing Russian cold and keep supplies 
dropped, as often as not, by planes. 

The German command uses the dzot 
network as a springboard for staging 
counterattacks. These compelled the Red 
Army to halt after every advance, to 
dig in and bring reinforcements to meet 
the enemy counterthrusts. They gave 
the Nazis precious time to build more 
dzot. 

Walter Kerr, New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent in Moscow, in discussing 
Russian tactics for piercing the dzot net- 
work, gave the Red Army’s four com- 
mandments for such fighting: 

(1) Tanks must stay with the infantry 
after the first line of dzot is pierced, and 
until counterattacks are repulsed; (2) 
Infantry must be supplied with axes and 
picks for quick construction of dugouts 
in frozen earth; (3) Once a Nazi line is 
taken, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, 
together with the mines, must be avail- 
able; (4) Special care must be taken to 
protect the flanks of Red wedges, and gaps 
between units, where the Germans usually 
direct their attacks. 

To deal with the dzot, the Soviets main- 
ly rely on a 45-millimeter gun, probably 
the smallest field gun in the world. It is 
usually fired from a_ position prepared 
quietly at night. At sunrise, Red scouts 
crawl out to find out if the dzot is real or 
fake and if the crew is manning the guns 
or taking a nap in the warm dugout. 








The Red commander has no more than 
three minutes in which to destroy the dzot. 
If he takes more time, German mortars 
will imperil his own position. Good Rus- 
sian gunners—and most of the Russian 
gunners are good—can fire fifteen shots a 
minute. With seven or eight well-placed 
shots they can usually explode the dzot 
ammunition, and with four or five more 
destroy the dzot itself. Once that is done, 
the gun is quickly dragged into a dugout, 
where it remains until nightfall. Then, 
from a new position, it is ready to blast 
another dzot. 

But in the bitter fighting along the en- 
tire front, the Russians broke through the 
German dzot defenses at one point with 
spectacular results. This was below Vor- 
onezh, at the northern end of the Don 
loop, where the Red Army has launched 
its third major winter offensive. Crossing 
the frozen river at three points in a blind- 
ing blizzard, the Russians advanced to a 
depth of 30 to 50 miles. In the first push, 
“astronomical” amounts of booty were 
captured and 30,000 men either killed or 
taken prisoner. If successful, this drive 
would further imperil the position of 
the Nazi forces at Stalingrad, and even 
at Kharkov, 200 miles to the south- 
west. 

Meanwhile, on the vital central front, 
west of Moscow, a Russian column cap- 
tured the town of Byelyi, only 85 miles 
from Smolensk, one of the most important 
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Nazi bases in Russia, and only 60 miles 
from the main railway linking the Ger- 
man Army with its home bases. 


They Couldn’t Swim 


In the steaming tropical fog, a big gray 
transport loaded with American troops 
glided through the entrance to a South 
Pacific harbor. Three-fourths of the way 
through the harbor, officers and men saw 
they were in a mine field. Apparently it 
was an American mine field, too. Suddenly 
Navy vessels blinked code warning sig- 
nals. They had to be deciphered and that 
took time. The captain ordered full speed 
astern, but two explosions followed one 
another in quick succession. The ship was 
then rammed on a reef where it hung for 
an hour, finally going down by the stern. 

The lost transport was the former 
American liner President Coolidge which 
sank recently in the Solomons area (Ngws- 
WEEK, Dec. 21) . The rescue of all but four 
of the 4,000 troops on board was described 
in a dramatic dispatch by a North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance correspondent, Ira 
Wolfert, who covered the scene: 

“There had been no panic, not even for 
an instant, survivors declared. The mo- 
ment the mine had hit, the troops on board 
had been ordered back to their quarters to 
get them out of the way of merchant sail- 
ors struggling to salvage the vessel . . . 
Cargo nets were thrown over the side to 
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Self-Propelled 105: United States Gun Won Alamein 


One of the chief reasons for the success 
of the British Eighth Army in smashing 
through the Axis lines at Alamein in No- 
vember was revealed last week by Richard 
D. McMillan, United Press correspondent, 
who had just returned to the United States 
from the Middle East. It was the arrival 
of large numbers of American self-pro- 
pelled 105-millimeter guns that outshot 
anything the Germans possessed. Prob- 
ably it was also these guns that pro- 
vided much of the striking power in 
the latest phase of the British campaign 
in Libya. 

The 105s were first photographed during 


the Allied landings in North Africa. The 


picture, which ran in the Dec. 7 issue of 
NEwswWEEK, is here reproduced. The few 
details released by the Army show that 
the new gun ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing weapons of the war. It is called the 
M-7 and is mounted on the chassis of an 
M-3 (General Grant) tank. Because of the 
M-7’s lighter weight the speed is greater 
than the 25 miles an hour or more than the 
regular tanks can attain, although the 
power plant is the same aircraft engine 
of about 400 horsepower. The armament 
. consists of the 105-millimeter gun and a 
50-caliber anti-aircraft machine gun. 
McMillan described what happened 
when the gun first went into operation 
during the British assault at Alamein: “I 
watched the guns wheel into position and 
open fire. The shells ripped through the 
armor of all Axis tanks—German Mark 3s, 


Mark 4s, and the new Italian Semoventes. ' 


The panzer divisions crumpled under the 
fire, the lines dis.olved, and they re- 
treated. But they reformed in the rear and 
came back for more, hardly believing the 
weapon could be so destructive . . . 

“The more the British Eighth Army 
used the American gun, the more devastat- 
ing became the effect on the enemy. The 
Germans brought up heavy cannon of their 
own in an attempt to silence the new 
weapon, but they found to their dismay 








that the American gun outranged them 
and that their own shells were falling short 
of British positions. 

“One great asset the American guns 
have is that they can move rapidly. 
Throughout the duels they deployed con- 
tinually, blazing away all the time. 

“Even the appearance of the new gun is 
terrifying, particularly during night fight- 
ing. It gives off a vivid and impressive 
flash as it fires and it has an unusual shape 
that in night shadows makes it look like 
a monster waddling over the desert sands. 

“The American guns are said to have ac- 
counted for more smashed panzer units in 
the Alamein offensive than the tanks did. 
General Montgomery, watching row after 
row of the guns blazing away, expressed 
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Only photo of an M-?7 at war: The Germans could hardly believe it existed 





himself as being highly gratified with them 
and British artillerymen said they gave 
a boost to the Eighth Army’s morale. 

“ ‘Before we got this gun we were unable 
to master the enemy tanks with our 
tanks,’ one artilleryman said. “The enemy 
at that time had long-range guns on their 
panzers, often outmatching us 100 per 
cent in range. We would try to keep them 
off but without success. Then the Germans 
added to the hitting power of the Afrika 
Korps by shipping over large numbers of 
88-millimeter, dual-purpose guns... . 

“ “Then we came back with this new de- 
velopment—the gun mounted on the tank 
chassis . . . Thanks be to President Roose- 
velt and the American arms factories, we 


999 


are getting all we want’. 





facilitate descent. The troops were called 
out of their quarters in sections as rescue 
boats were available. 

“One of the surprising features of the 
tragedy was the great number of men who 
did not know how to swim. These men 
clambered obediently down the cargo nets, 
but when it came to letting go and drop- 
ping into the water, their minds just froze 
up and they could not release their holds, 
despite the fact that they wore life belts. 
Officers climbed down the cargo nets 
after them and walked on their fingers to 
break their holds. While this was going 
on the scene took on a nightmare quality. 
The silent, tense men, eyes closed .. . 
clung desperately to the cargo nets. Equal- 
ly desperate officers shouted at them and 
trod on and kicked at their fingers . . . 
all the while from the interior of the ship 
came youthful voices lifted in ribald songs, 
the twang of lovingly plucked guitars and 
a bedlam of phonograph records.” 


Tactics at Buna 


Creeping along narrow strips of beach, 
and dodging snipers in coastal coconut 
groves, Allied troops last week kept up 
the fight to push the Japanese back into 
the sea from their footholds in New 
Guinea. In some spots, the blue waters 
were less than a mile away; yet it was a 
tough mile. The whole battleground was 
only a pinpoint on the map of the world. 
But each. new day of the slow, inch-by- 
inch campaign showed the immensity of 
the task the Allies had taken up and the 
fanaticism and skill with which the Japa- 
nese would defend themselves in their 
island strongholds throughout the Pacific. 

Within the deep underbrush behind the 
New Guinea beach the Japs had con- 
structed pillboxes too strong to be smashed 
by a direct hit from a mortar shell. Armed 
with grenade-throwing rifles, they lurked 
in foxholes, covered with tangled leaves, 


so that only 2-inch-wide muzzles of ma- 
chine guns protruded. Everywhere in the 
swamps and gullies they fought with des- 
perate courage, charged by their emperor 
to hold the beachhead to the very last 
man. 

Some of the Japs attached grenades to 
their heads before they were killed, making 
their bodies into booby traps that killed 
the Allied soldiers who removed them. An 
Australian correspondent, F. C. Folkard, 
who entered Gona with the Aussies, re- 
ported on the siege: “The Japanese had 
dug themselves in under the roots of giant 
trees and stayed there until they died. 
They fought beside the decaying bodies 
of their dead troops, with many bodies 
being in the advanced stages of decom- 
position and with limbs blown off.” 

The Japs had fewer mortars than the 
Allies, and, aside from the large quantities 
of pistols, rifles, hand grenades, and light 
machine guns, they had only one heavy 
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machine gun, which the Americans chris- 
tened “The Woodpecker.” But such weap- 
ons as the Japanese had, they wielded 
with cunning. Instead of depending on 
fixed positions, they constructed several 
for each gun. As soon as they thought the 
Allies had a gun located, they moved it. 
They shifted mortars frequently from one 
place to another, and they kept several 
snipers covering each machine gun. 

To disguise the entrance to their ma- 
chine-gun nests, the Japanese used tough 
jungle vines, woven to form a thick fence. 
The advancing troops could cut barbed 
wire, but they couldn’t cut jungle fences 
without sending a warning to the Japanese 
machine gun hidden nearby. So the Amer- 
icans and Australians lobbed grenades and 
mortar shells into the positions buried in 
the forest, locating them by stealth and 
infiltration and then knocking them out. 
They learned to kill the Japs in the 
Japanese way. 

Particularly outstanding was the coun- 
tersniping done by American marksmen 
who clipped on telephone linemen’s climb- 
ing irons and shinnied up the banyan 
trees to take cracks at the Japanese 
sharpshooters. An American officer told 
his soldiers: “I think our progress will be 
much faster if we can make the green 
Jap snipers just as jittery as the American 
and Australian pilots made those Zero 
pilots they have been hitting so hard 
lately.” 

Allied troops were also greatly aided by 
the steady pounding of Japanese jungle 
nests by the supporting air forces (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 7). The planes were likewise 
instrumental in preventing any reinforce- 
ments from reaching the Japs. For ex- 
ample, on Dec. 18, American reconnais- 
sance planes spotted a Japanese reinforce- 
ment convoy off Madang, New Guinea, 
300 miles up the coast from Buna. Boeing 


Flying Fortresses and Consolidated Lib- 
erators chased it away. The next day the 
air battle was continued offshore near the 
mouth of Mambare River, about 45 miles 
from Buna, when part of the same con- 
voy—two cruisers and three destroyers— 
attempted to land troops. From dawn 
until dusk, Allied bombers and fighter 
planes smashed this landing area, while 
the few Japs who escaped the first bomb- 
ing tried to salvage equipment and sup- 
plies. 

In this successful breaking up of the 
Japanese landing, a new Allied weapon 
was introduced—a fragmentation para- 
chute bomb invented by Lt. Gen. George 
C. Kenney, commander of the Allied Air 
Forces in the Southwest Pacific. The 
bomb is released from a parachute, which 
slows the fall of the projectile and en- 
ables planes to come low over the targets. 
This ensures greater accuracy, higher frag- 
mentation, and a quick get-away for the 
plane before the explosion. In the Mam- 
bare River attack, Douglas A-20 bombers, 
diving, as low as 70 feet, dropped hun- 
dreds of these bombs over the loaded 
barges and landing points as the Japs were 
coming ashore. 

The parachute bombs were also used in 
raids against Lae and Salamaua, 150 miles 
up the coast from Buna. Of the 10,000 to 
12,000 Japanese in New Guinea, the ma- 
jority are stationed in these strategic twin 
bases. They are therefore much more 
strongly held than were the beachheads 
around Buna. At the main Japanese base 
at Rabaul there are something like 15,000 
Japs entrenched. The battle around Buna 
has been hard enough. But from the point 
of view of numbers of troops involved and 
strategic importance, Buna has only been 
a starter. The real struggle will come when 
the Allies attempt to root the Japs out 
of a strongly defended base. 
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When this Fortress was forced down on a New Guinea beach, friendly natives appeared and brought the flers food 


Carlson’s Boys 


“For God’s sake,” said the awed sen- 
try, “those’re Carlson’s boys.” Grimy, 
bearded, and footsore, the men were fil- 
ing, Indian fashion, out of the jungle into 
the clearing. At the head, striding easily, 
walked gaunt, sun-tanned Lt. Col. Evans 
Fordyce Carlson, America’s ranking guer- 
rilla fighter. 

A month earlier, Carlson had left the 
American base on Guadalcanal and led his 
unit into the jungle on a routine, if dan- 
gerous, mission. “Be back in 48 hours,” 
he confidently told other officers. But 
hours stretched into days, and days into 
weeks, as the ghostlike band _ slipped 
through the jungle on a manhunt for the 
Japanese. When there was no path, the 
men hacked their own with long, razor- 
sharp knives. They forded fast rivers, 
waded through swamps, covered up their 
tracks when there was danger of pursuit. 

The standard rations soon gave out. 
The men then went on the diet they could 
wrest from the jungle and the captured 
Japanese stores. Each man prepared his 
own meal, and often it had to be eaten 
uncooked. At night, in the absence of 
blankets, they slept on freshly cut 
boughs, mattressed with leaves. Ailing 
men took care of themselves with the 
medicines—sulfa, quinine, and iodine— 
each carried in a kit. 

On Armistice Day, Carlson’s guerrillas 
met their first large enemy force. “We 
caught them crossing a river,” he recalled, 
“and wiped out 20 or 30. That was only 
the beginning. The next two days, we got 
40 or 50 more.” Once, one of Carlson’s 
units stumbled upon a Japanese “picnic.” 
“{There were] about 30,” said a raider, 
“having a holiday, laughing, and shout- 
ing. We slipped up close and let them 
have it with machine guns and automatics. 
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Social relations blossomed while the crew waited for metal mats to be laid down so the bomber could be flown away 


We killed most of them before they re- 
covered from surprise and returned the 
fire.” 

Carlson does not conceal his high re- 
gard for the fighting ability and courage 
of the foe. “The difference,” he says, “is 
that our men can do the same things the 
Japs can, but better. We are making the 
Japs pay dearly for their positions on this 
island.” Carlson has good reasons for his 
confidence. During its month’s junket, 
his band killed 350 to 400 Japanese and 
captured three enemy artillery positions. 

Carlson’s boys—officially known as a 
Marine Raider Battalion—were some- 
thing new in American warfare. They 
were America’s first trained guerrillas, 
whose boast was that they “know how to 
do anything,” and who could prove it. 

Hand-picked from Marine volunteers, 
the Raiders took “graduate work” in mili- 
tary mayhem, at camps and for. periods 
which still remain a strict secret. Their 
curriculum was impressive, if highly un- 
orthodox. It included amphibious opera- 
tions, ith emphasis on the use of rub- 
ber boats; bayonet fighting, jujitsu, goug- 
ing, strangling, knife throwing, the use 
of the dagger, and swimming. They 
learned to shoot from the hip—or from 
any other position. 

When the Raiders were fit and trained, 
they were put through a strenuous “re- 
hearsal” on unidentified Pacific islands. 
Here they tossed hand grenades and shot 
coconuts off palms with their Garands and 
light machine guns. They went on such 
missions as became their daily life a few 
weeks later—raids on enemy air bases or 
supply dumps, reconnaissance or plain 
manhunt. 

There are at present two Raider battal- 
ions, both based in the Solomons. One is 
Carlson’s. The other is led by Col. Mer- 
ritt A. Edson. The man who conditioned 


the Raiders and taught them the art of 
“dirty” fighting was Col. Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, who at 67 looks 45 and 
has the vigor and agility of a youngster. 


Leaders: It is significant that both 
Carlson and Edson spent some time in 
China, and Carlson is America’s top au- 
thority on Chinese guerrillas. Methods 
used in the Pacific battles today were 
forged on the Chinese anvil five years 
earlier. Carlson was one of the men who 
knew something of what the Chinese were 
doing, and he. asked the Marine Corps 
for permission to join the Chinese guer- 
rillas, and learn more. In 1938, with the 
ex-Communist Eighth Route Army, he 
marched 2,500 miles across the ravaged 
face of North China, joining the guerrillas 
on raids and studying their techniques of 
dispersal, attack, and demolition. 

When Navy censors clamped down on 
his comments, Carlson, then Marine In- 
telligence officer in China, resigned his 
commission and began to write and lec- 
ture. In 1940 he wrote an authoritative 
book on the Chinese Army. Later that 
year he published his “Twin Stars Over 
China”—the story of the Communist 
guerrillas. But in the spring of 1941, when 
the clouds thickened over the Pacific, he 
rejoined the Marine Corps. Littk was 
heard of him until last August, when, at 
the head of “Carlson’s Raiders,” he led 
the raid on Makin Island. 

To the Chinese, this tall, spare New 
Englander, forever sucking his pipe, has 
always been “heng hao’—very good. 
Carlson repaid the compliment by nam- 
ing his Raiders the “Kung Ho Battalion.” 
Kung Ho—Work Together— is the slogan 
of the Chinese industrial cooperatives. 

Edson is much like Carlson. He, too, 
is a New Englander, tough, keen, and 
able. He knows China and the Japanese 


Army. An expert flier, he is at best in 
ordnance, and for years has captained the 
sharpshooting Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Team, which knows few rivals. 

Edson loves a good fight, and his Navy 
Cross for service in Nicaragua was ac- 
companied by a citation noting that he 
engaged in “hand to hand conflict” and 
displayed “coolness, intrepidity, and 
dash.” When a man was needed to oc- 
cupy Tulagi in the Solomons last August, 
the Marine Corps picked Edson and his 
Raiders. His mother’s comment was char- 
acteristic: “We had an idea he might be 
in the Solomons, because that’s where the 
action was. He always was a good soldier 
—even as a boy.” 


Hail on Munda 


When the Japs hewed an airfield out of 
the jungle at Munda on New Georgia 
Island, they thought they were getting an 
advanced base, 150 miles from Guadal- 
canal, that would provide air cover for 
their operations. By this week they 
learned that about all they had done 
was to furnish the American air forces a 
target. 

Day after day, every day, Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Douglas dive bombers 
flew to Munda and pounded the Japanese 
installations. Often they met no opposition 
at all—one indication of the difficulty the 
Japs were having operating under the hail 
of bombs. It was just what the enemy 
had tried and failed to do to Henderson 
Field in the early days of the Solomons 
campaign. 

At the same time, American submarines 
continued to wage a mounting war of at- 
trition against Japanese shipping. On Dec. 
18, the Navy announced that subs had 
sunk seven more Jap merchantmen. This 
brought their toll for the war to 105. 
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Pinch Starts Hitting Hard— 
but It’s Price of Winning War 


Clampdown on East’s Gasoline 
Only One of Numerous Portents 
of Civilian Shortages Ahead 


It was a Christmas season such as no 
one had ever expected to see in the one- 
time land of abundance. The stores were 
jammed with shoppers; money was plenti- 
ful and sales soared to a record. But the 
merchandise was drying up . . . Appliances 
and gadgets of all sorts were scarce, even 
such contrivances as cheap alarm clocks 
. . . Candy bars and chewing gum were 
vanishing from the counters . . . Meats 
and other foods were becoming scarce or 
scattered . . . Even Christmas trees were 
far below their usual volume. 

In seventeen Eastern States, the A-card 
motor car was a crippled pigeon over the 
week end as the gasoline supply dried up 
temporarily under the pressure of war and 
dislocations of transportation. There was 
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Getting a Move On at Last 





no assurance that the trouble would not 
recur ... In the same states and elsewhere 
over the-land, countless householders shiv- 
ered in oil-rationed homes—though count- 
less others were going to regret later that 
they weren’t more saving of their oil now 
. . . The overburdened trains were packed 
with standees . . . The nation’s colleges 
were largely taken over by the Army and 
Navy in perhaps the greatest academic 
upheaval the world has ever seen (see 
page 60) ... The first batches of 18-year- 
old draftees were shuffling off to the wars; 





hardly a home in America was without an 
actual or potential service flag. 

It all added up to the fact that the real 
pinch of total war was beginning to come 
home as of Christmas 1942, one year after 
Pearl Harbor. There was as yet little real 
deprivation, and America was set to take 
whatever came in good spirits. But the 
Big Pinch was on, there was no denying 
it, and portents of the future lay in the 
news of the normally festive season. 


Gasoline: With benumbing sudden- 
ness, the Office of Price Administration on 
Dec. 18 shut off gasoline sales to 7,000,000 
Eastern motorists holding A, B, and C 
ration books. The order, issued at 10:40 
a.m., was brief: “Until further notice, as 
of 12:01 p.m. today, all retail sellers of 
gasoline in filling stations in the District 
of Columbia and the seventeen Eastern 
States of District 1 are forbidden to honor 
gas-ration coupons except T coupons for 
commercial vehicles, or one coupon of any 
class for emergency use.” 

A day later, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson announced the lifting of the 
drought order as of 12:01 a.m. Monday. 
Changes had taken place, however, during 
the suspension. The value of B and C cou- 
pons—for supplementary rations—was re- 
duced from 4 to 3 gallons each. But there 
was a surprise for the 5,200,000 holders of 
A ration books: The basic ration was con- 
tinued at 3 gallons, and an anticipated 
OPA injunction against pleasure driving 
failed to materialize. How long this situ- 
ation would last was anybody’s guess. 

The gasoline freeze caught motorists un- 
prepared, although there had been warn- 
ings that stocks were alarmingly low. 
There was “less than a day’s supply” in 
New York City,’ the big gasoline com- 
panies had said two days earlier, and 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and 
other East Coast cities were reported not 
much better off. 

OPA officials said the suddenness of the 
order was to prevent a run on filling sta- 
tions. But all up and down the Atlantic 
Seaboard, anxious motorists had already 
been swarming to stations since the previ- 
ous evening, when a regional OPA official 
at Atlanta had prematurely announced the 
cancellation of A coupons. 

At a press conference, President Roose- 
velt explained the sales shutdown as caused 
by a hurry-up order for gasoline from the 
military forces in North Africa. The order 
could be filled faster, he said, by shipping 
motor fuel directly from the East Coast 
rather than from Texas. 

Coincident with the announcement lift- 
ing the sale suspension, Henderson re- 














vealed an eight-point program for conserv- 
ing motor-fuel supplies. He added the OPA 
would launch immediately a new drive 
against “black market” operations in gaso- 
line. And James F. Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, disclosed that an 
overhauling of the entire gasoline and fuel- 
oil ration program was planned. With this 
in view, he asked Henderson, Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes, and De- 
fense Transportation Director Joseph B. 
Eastman to report on defects in the oil 
and gas rationing machinery and to sug- 
gest remedial action for overhauling it. 


Fuel Oil: More alarming to house- 
holders than gasoline shortages was the 
rock-bottom level of fuel-oil supplies. 
Philadelphia—where oil stocks hit a twen- 
ty-year low and were continuing to drop— 
was not far from typical of scattered areas 
from New England to the Northwest. On 
Dec. 18, 200 of the Quaker City’s largest 
office buildings caused tenants to quake 
in earnest with announcement that heat 
would be turned off daily at 4 p.m. because 
of dwindling fuel oil supplies. 

Other cities shivered in like fashion, and 
Gov. Dwight H. Green of Illinois appealed 
to President Roosevelt and the OPA to 
suspend the rationing program until Jan. 
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Inflation’s Man Friday | 


15. Chief factors blamed for the civic 
chilblains: Diversion of tank cars, the 
maze of rationing records—described by 
Frank E. Spencer, Midwest oil executive. 
as “so cumbersome, confusing, intricate, 
contradictory, illogical, uneconomic, and 
unadministratable” as to lead to chaos un- 
less changed—“amazing conflicts” among 
government agencies, restrictions on crude- 
oil production, and failure to provide 
promptly for the construction of pipe- 
lines authorized by Congress in July 1941. 

But Petroleum Administrator Ickes had 
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anticipated his critics. On Dec. 8, “Honest 
Harold” warned that fuel oil for heating 
would probably remain scarce for the dura- 
tion. And nine days later, he repeated: 
“Oil has gone to war. And it must continue 
to go to war in quantities that will cut 
deeper and deeper into the supplies that 
otherwise would be available for normal 
industrial, business, and civilian uses.” 


Food Shortages: The average fam- 
ily’s food bill had gone up 1.2 per cent in 
a month, 16 per cent in a year, and 40 per 
cent since the invasion of Poland. It was 
certain that the United States would con- 
tinue to be the world’s best-fed nation, 
but the countrywide shortages of meat, 
eggs, butter, and milk grew more severe 
by the day. Farmers had Washington’s 
word for it that such items as bleached 
celery, iceberg lettuce, and artichokes were 
unnecessary—and probably out for the 
duration as far as claims on fertilizers, 
machinery, and transportation were con- 
cerned. 

There was, however, one “Merry Christ- 
mas” greeting for housewives in an OPA 
announcement Dec. 17. Meat packers were 
authorized to begin deliveries of their 1943 
quotas as of Dec. 20—twelve days ahead 
of time—in order to avert local shortages 
over the holiday season. Up to 10 per cent 
of their new quotas could be so delivered. 
But the unhappy New Year payoff was 
scheduled after Jan. 1: Reductions in civil- 
ian quotas for pork, lamb, and veal for the 
first three months of the year. The curtail- 
ment—about 5 ounces per capita—will cut 
the weekly allotment from 214 pounds to 
about 35 ounces. 


Food Prospects: As the nation’s 
food administrators in the last war and the 
present one, respectively, Herbert Hoover 
and Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard agreed last week on at least one 
phase of the complicated food problem. 
Hoover expressed it this way: “The prob- 
lem in war .. . is production. The best 
remedy for price and other troubles is to 
have enough of the commodities wanted.” 
Wickard said the same thing in different 
words: “If a choice is to be made between 
higher prices necessary to keep up produc- 
tion, or a scarcity, I would take the higher 
prices; and I think most of the people in 
the United States would too.” 

Apart from that their view diverged 
sharply. Wickard endorsed more wide- 
spread rationing to prevent consumer 
shortages, but said: “Congress just won’t 
grant the funds” for a broader program. 
Hoover was more conservative. Recalling 
the absence of ration cards during the last 
war and the consequent avoidance of “an 
enormous amount of detail,” he suggested 
voluntary rationing should be tried out— 
at least on some articles. 

Wickard was mum on what rationing 
steps were ahead. He explained that as 
Food Administrator he would confer with 
the OPA, but the OPA would “do the 
rationing.” This “division of authority” in 
the present food-control machinery was 
singled out by Hoover for special atten- 
tion: “I don’t think the Secretary of Agri- 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


Picture Ahead: This Gremlinesque montage is the Christmas card of 
the Navy photograhers of Utility Squadron 7, San Diego, Calif. Credited to 
“Photographer Anonymous, Second Class,” it is a humorous parody of the 
dangers of shooting war pictures—with more than a germ of truth behind it. 





culture can administer the food problem 
without the function exercised by Leon 
Henderson, head of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration.” 

Finally, the former President took issue 
with present methods of price fixing 
through ceilings on “hundreds of articles 
—compared with our twenty-odd_ basic 
articles.” The present system, he said, is 
not only complicated—“they have to get 
out directives for butchers with 52,000 
words”—but it is resulting “in the growth 
of black markets all over the United 
States.” 


Home Fires: The Gallup poll set 
out to learn how the people were observ- 
ing the 65-degree ceiling on heat. The an- 
swer: they were not. Of householders who 
burn oil, 7 per cent said they were keep- 
ing room temperatures under 65 degrees, 
25 per cent were maintaining 65 degrees, 
and 68 per cent were exceeding 65 de- 
grees. Of those burning coal, 17 per cent 
stayed under 65, 11 per cent at 65, and 72 
per cent over 65. 

The Gallup poll also asked: “Do you 
think gasoline rationing in your area is 
necessary?” The answers: yes, 60 per cent; 
no, 36 per cent; undecided, 4 per cent. The 
poll found that most of the negative an- 
swers came from people who complained 
“There’s plenty of gasoline.” The primary 
goal of gasoline rationing—to save tires 
—had not impressed them. 


Thus the home front marked the first 
month of its second year of war. The 
American standard of living had been 
nipped in many places, but heretofore not 
seriously hurt. Now, no one could say to- 
day what a ration coupon would bring to- 
morrow. The war called for more man- 
power, more materials, more efforts, and 
more dollars. It was the price of victory. 


Exit Henderson 


OPA Boss Tells Congress: 
“You Can’t Fire Me; I Quit’ 


A carelessly dressed figure with baggy 
trousers clinging precariously to an ample 
waistline, 47-year-old Leon Henderson is 
a graduate of numerous institutions of 
higher learning—both academic and other- 
wise. Besides getting an A.B. degree from 
Swarthmore College and doing postgradu- 
ate work in economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he is entitled to add after 
his name such New Deal degrees as NRA, 
WPA, TNEC, SEC, NDAC, OPM, and 
OPA. 

His official career—which began in 1934 
when he became an assistant to the late 
Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, director of 
the National Recovery Administration— 
has been colorful, stormy, and unorthodox. 
A succession of jobs led to his appoint- 
ment as head of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply in 1941, 
and when that agency became simply the 
OPA he continued at the helm. He be- 
came the Administration’s whipping boy 
for a Congress that was almost constantly 
angry over anti-inflation and price-control 
measures. Congress was angry because 
constituents were angry: Millions of house- 
wives automatically linked Henderson’s 
name with price increases and with short- 
ages of sugar, meat, coffee, and other 
commodities. And his thankless task of 
rationing gasoline and tires made motor- 
ists his enemies. 

Self-confident, blunt, and fearless, Hen- 
derson first became entangled in really big- 
time trouble when, in the spring of 1941, 
he issued a price order clapping a ceiling 
on combed cotton yarn. It was the equiva- 
lent of tweaking the scraggly mustache of 
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Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, South 
Carolina Democrat. Smith called an in- 
dignation meeting of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and declaimed that Hen- 
derson didn’t know a cotton plant from a 
jimson weed. 

Thereafter, the opposition grew as a re- 
sult of Henderson’s sharp tongue in re- 
plying to critics and his unorthodox atti- 
tude in matters political. For instance, he 
offended congressmen by making regional 
OPA appointments through governors in- 
stead of resorting to time-honored patron- 
age through senators and representatives. 
Democrats complained that too many Re- 
publicans were appointed. And after the 
GOP gains in the last election, some 
Democrats blamed public resentment of 
price control and rationing as administered 
by Henderson. 

When in June the House sliced the 
$161,000,000 OPA budget to $75,000,000 
(it was eventually raised to $120,000,000) , 
Henderson said: “I predicted when I took 
this job that I would soon become the 
most unpopular man in this country, and 
I seem to be making progress.” Then the 
House Committee on Small Business filed 
an interim report attacking OPA policies 
as threatening the destruction of independ- 
ent small business. “A breakdown on the 
home front” was predicted by the com- 
mittee unless OPA methods were speedily 
changéd. And the Senate’s Truman Com- 
mittee condemned fuel-oil rationing as un- 
» necessarily complex. 

So bitter had the hostility to Henderson 
become as the old Congress adjourned that 
unless he resigned, serious crippling of the 
OPA appeared to be in the cards at the 
hands of the new Congress convening Jan. 
6. It would be difficult for the OPA to get 
funds. And there was a concerted move to 
compel modification of stringent ration 
rules, especially those on fuel oil. 

But as all the storms gathered for a final 
burst, Henderson resigned last week. A 
recurring back ailment and impairment of 
his eyesight were the reasons he gave in 
his letter to President Roosevelt. His phy- 
sicians had ordered him to take a rest of 
at least four months. He said he would 
stay on the job to help his successor get 
started; he hoped announcement of the 
new appointment would be made imme- 
diately. (And, incidentally, he stayed in 
long enough to be confronted with one of 
the worst gas-rationing crises ever—see 
page 26.) 

Henderson cited progress in price ad- 
ministration, and concluded his letter with 
a flourish: “Each day of proud service here 
has put me further in debt to my country 
and to you, my chief, for giving me such 
golden chances to do my utmost.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt accepted the resignation 
with “great reluctance.” and, as a portent 
perhaps of future plans, he expressed a 
hope that the retiring administrator’s con- 
dition after the prescribed rest would be 
“so improved that you can return to the 
service of the government.” Even Hen- 
derson’s severest critics agreed that there 
were many posts he would fill with energy, 
industry, and brilliance. They admitted 
too that he had tried against natural odds 
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Acme 


Bear at the Bar: Big Boy and his master, Gus F. Stevans, stand at the 
bar of justice after standing at the bars of a few Chicago taverns. Mrs. Stevans 
complained because Gus broke a window to get in when he and Big Boy ar- 
rived home late. But Big Boy, cold sober, mounted the bench and gave the 
judge a friendly hug, Mrs. Stevans relented, and the judge gave the fourteen- 
year-old, 500-pound Russian bear and his partner their freedom. 





to handle one of the most onerous jobs in 
the nation. 

But some senators and representatives 
called Henderson’s going “a victory for 
Congress.” In advance of the resignation, 
they said, they had asked the White House 
whether Henderson would go or stay. 
They hadn’t been told. But when the 
resignation was announced they passed on 








Acme 
Leon Henderson stepped out 


reports that Henderson and the President 
had agreed the best thing for Henderson 
to do was to drop out of the picture be- 
fore the new Congress takes over. 

It was regarded as a certainty that Hen- 
derson’s successor would be Sen. Prentiss 
M. Brown, Michigan Democrat who was 
defeated in November. But the appoint- 
ment probably would not be announced 
until the 78th Congress convenes, to shield 
Brown from being made a target prema- 
turely. As a condition of his appointment, 
Brown was believed to have insisted that 
he be given authority to reorganize ra- 
tioning on a more liberal basis. Particular- 
ly he wanted compliance with some OPA 
controls put on a voluntary instead of a 
compulsory basis. 


Hoover’s Peace 


Six months ago Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson stated “The Problems of 
Lasting Peace.” Collaborating on writing 
the book (Newsweek, June 29), as they 
had in administering relief abroad during 
and after the last war, they offered broad 
principles for the maintenance of peace 
after the present war. And last week 
Hoover began filling in details of the broad 
outline. 

Speaking before The Executives Club of 
Chicago and to the nation by radio, the 
former President demanded “a _people’s 
peace”—well enough formulated to be ac- 
cepted, not upset “at the ballot box.” “For 
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America,” he warned, “no agreement is 
binding until it has been ratified by the 
people’s representatives. If this is a peo- 
ple’s war, it must be a people’s peace.” No 
settlement could endure unless “accepted 
by the democratic peoples themselves.” To 
prevent another “tragedy of Versailles,” 
he proposed a two-stage plan instead of a 
general peace conference. First there 
would be a conditional peace—the terms 
of which, including disarming of the 
enemy and removal of the economic 
blockade, must be agreed upon by the 
United Nations in advance of the war’s 
end. This would turn the world “toward 
political, economic, and spiritual recovery 
without the delays of last time.” 

Then there would be a period of cooling 
off. The problems of peace would not be 
dumped in a mass on one conference ta- 
ble; instead, each problem would be ex- 
amined separately by a separate commis- 
sion—to avoid “the nests of intrigue and 

. selfish jockeying of a general peace 
conference.” Only after such separate 
examination would the principal nations 
act on each problem. Meanwhile, . said 
Hoover, there must be immediate relief of 
famine and pestilence, and rebuilding of 
devastated areas. 


4 Herbert H. Lehman, at his first press 
conference since his appointment as Di- 
rector of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 30), revealed that 
negotiations had been opened to create a 
joint United Nations organization for re- 
lief and rehabilitation work, both during 
and after the war, in territories recaptured 
from the Axis. 


New Houston 


When the Cruiser Houston was sunk 

in battle off Java Feb. 28, the people of 
Houston, Texas, resolved to avenge the 
loss. On Memorial Day 1,000 Houston 
volunteers took the Navy oath before a 
crowd of 250,000 (NEwsweEEk, June 8). 
Then, besides recruiting enough men for 
a crew, the city decided to pay for a new 
cruiser Houston. 
_ It set the amply sufficient goal of $36,- 
100,000, to be raised through the sale of 
War Bonds, tax-saving notes, and other 
government securities. Two days before 
the three-week campaign opened on Dec. 
1, $3,500,500 had already been pledged. 
By last week the goal had been far ex- 
ceeded. Houston’s citizens and _ business 
firms had subscribed $50,000,000 and the 
total was growing. The city prepared a 
big bond rally for Monday night, with 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones 
presenting a Federal Reserve Bank “cer- 
tificate of funds” to Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox. The men and the 
money for a new U.S.S. Houston both 
were ready. 


q The Midland (Texas) Army Flying 
School, world’s largest bombardier col- 
lege, sponsored a War Bond campaign 
in the neighboring towns of Midland and 
Odessa. The combined population is only 
20,000, but the drive netted $1,024,000— 
or $51 per capita. 


Routine-Looking Report Provides Washington 
With Lowdown on BEW-RFC Finish Fight 





Wide World 


Milo Perkins defended the BEW 


At first glance, it was a typical, dull- 
looking government tome: a 98-page tran- 
script of hearings early in December be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on a bill extending by $5,000,- 
000,000 the lending power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. But last week it 
provided official Washington with its 
juiciest reading matter in months. 

The transcript contained hitherto secret 
testimony by Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce and Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator (with jurisdiction over the RFC); 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, head of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and Milo 
Perkins, the Board of Economic Warfare’s 
executive director. The trio provided 
gloves-off evidence of a long-simmering 
conflict between the BEW—which, to- 
gether with the War Production Board, 
forms the nation’s economic high com- 
mand—and the RFC, which supplies the 
BEW with money for its vast program of 
economic war against the Axis. 

The fireworks began on Dec. 2, when 
Jones, testifying on the RFC’s disposi- 
tion of funds, told senators his agency 
had to give the BEW the money it sought, 
even though disapproving of the partic- 
ular BEW project at hand. Senators pro- 
fessed themselves aghast at the BEW’s 
“extraordinary powers.” They talked 
about a possible amendment to the RFC 
measure which would give the RFC a veto 
over BEW spending, and invited Wallace 
and Perkins to present a “general outline” 
of BEW activities. 

Both testified on Dec. 8. But it remained 
for the lively Perkins to return Jones’s 
compliment with a bill of particulars. He 
charged that before an executive order on 
April 13. transferred this power to the 
BEW, the RFC had ineptly handled its 
authority to accumulate stockpiles of es- 
sential commodities. Up to April, Perkins 
told the committee, the RFC’s Rubber 


Reserve Co. had only one man working 
in South America on wild-rubber develop- 
ment; now thanks to the BEW, there are 
86, with 40 more in transit. Before that 
month, he further charged, the RFC had 
spent not one dollar’on “preclusive” pur- 
chases (buying to keep the goods out of 
Axis hands) from Spain, Portugal, or 
other European neutrals; today the BEW’s 
purchase of those strategic materials totals 
$32,000,000. 

Perkins also declared that up to April 
138 the RFC had bought only 40,000 
pounds of block mica, in spite of an Office 
of Production Management request eight 
months earlier for a stockpile of 2,000,000 
pounds. He similarly asserted that the 
RFC had bought only 167,000 carats of in- 
dustrial diamonds for a stockpile of 5,000,- 
000 sought by the OPM. 


Secretary Jones had his chance at re- 
buttal in a letter to the committee, re- 
produced at the close of the transcript, in 
which he called Perkins’s assertions “in- 
correct” and “amazing.” But the testimony 
had its effect: The RFC bill was held up 
10ng enough to prevent final action by the 
expiring 77th Congress. For the new Con- 
gress, BEW supporters planned a request 
for legislation which would make the BEW 
independent of RFC funds by granting it 
full statutory standing (it now exists by 
virtue of executive order only). It would 
get authority over its own appropriations 
granted directly by Congress. 

At any rate, the testimony centered 
attention anew on the quiet and little- 
known activities of the economic warfare 
agency. The BEW is divided into three 
major branches. The Office of Exports han- 
dles all United States shipments abroad 
other than military or Lend-Lease. The 
Office of Imports buys strategic materials 
abroad, develops new sources abroad for 
American needs, buys the major exports of 
friendly nations (whether or not we can 
use them) to help stabilize their economy, 
and makes preclusive purchases—some- 
times at three and four times the value of 
the product. The Office of Economic War- 
fare Analysis charts the economic condi- 
tions of every country in the world, in- 
cluding enemies’. 

In all this the BEW cooperates with 
established government agencies. Thus in 
buying strategic materials for war plants, 
it acts under WPB directives. In develop- 
ing materials in foreign lands (like rubber 
in Brazil) , it jos with the State Depart- 
ment. RFC subsidiaries and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation do the financing under BEW 
orders, making on-the-spot contracts and 
supervising operations under a_ general 
BEW blueprint. 

Among the BEW’s achievements to 
date: 


q Since April 13, the Office of Imports has 
brought in goods worth a total of $1,000,- 
000,000. Among these were mica from 
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India and South America, quartz crystals 
and tantalite from South America, rubber 
from Africa and South America, platinum 
from Russia, and tungsten from China, 
flown here by Army Air Transport Com- 
mand planes on return hops after ferrying 
military supplies. 


4] The Office of Exports has acquired $25,- 
000,000 worth of valuable commodities 
right in this country, by stopping foreign 
orders and buying up goods originally 
planned for export. We thus obtained 
much rubber in transit from the Far East, 
$1,000,000 worth of copper, $15,000,000 
worth of motor vehicles—many with un- 
familiar right hand drives—and 110 bomb- 
ers and pursuit planes bound for Sweden. 


*{|To smooth our relations with friendly 
nations, the Office of Imports purchased 
9,300,000 bags of coffee in Brazil, cotton 
in Peru, and cocoa in West Africa, even 
though shipping shortages prevented 
actual importation. With WPB permis- 
sion, the Office of Exports supplied friend- 
ly nations with goods according to their 
basic needs—especially in South America. 
Purchasing commissions worked with the 
foreign governments to determine just 


what they must get from us to keep eco- 
nomically sound. 


4 Aided by business and technical experts, 
and with bombing and other military ac- 
tion primarily in mind, the Office of 
Economic Warfare Analysis easily mapped 
the heavy industries of Japan because 
virtually all of them were developed with 
American technical assistance. In its work 
of culling valuable information about the 
enemy from 3,000 intercepted mail and 
radio messages a week, the OEWA re- 
cently learned that Nazis in a neutral 
country were spreading tacks on roads to 
ruin American-supplied tires. The BEW 
investigated, discovered a “front” organi- 
zation in that country which had ordered 
a large supply of tacks from the United 
States, and stopped the shipment. 


¥ The BEW is taking over control of the 
economic crisis in the ship-short Caribbean, 
in cooperation with the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and other agencies concerned. They 
are trying to get ships for inter-island traf- 
fic. Right now, the BEW is working on 
similar over-all economic plans—hush-hush 
plans of. course—for the South Pacific. 


Iron Cross 
President’s Award to Reporter 


-Draws Correspondent Criticism 


There are few sprightlier Washington 
columns than that produced for The New 
York Daily News by John O’Donnell, dark 
and dapper chief of the tabloid’s Washing- 
ton Bureau. In it, O'Donnell stirs a mix- 
ture of anti-Administration barbs and 
insidish chitchat, and now and then he 
turns to whimsy. 

Apparently it was whimsy that O’Don- 
neil intended to serve up the morning of 
Dec. 16. He had often pondered over “the 
lack of news from our energetic colleagues 
recently turned war _ correspondents,” 
Capt. J. M. Patterson’s capital ace wrote, 
but now the mystery had been solved by 
letters from two pals in Australia—Jack 
Turcott, Daily News correspondent, and 
Capt. George E. Durno of the Air Trans- 
port Command, former International 
News Service reporter on the White House 
run and a good friend of President Roose- 
velt. 

As the column described it, Turcott 
































Ladies of the Guard 


The uniforms aren’t smart, but the 
guns are real, and so is the job. Twenty- 
five women chosen from Civil Service lists 
are replacing Marine Corps and male ci- 
vilian guards at the United States Naval 
Air Station at South Weymouth, Mass. 
Employment of women for guard duty— 
to release the men for other work—was 
the idea of Lt. Col. Chester H. Knowles 
of the Marine Corps, commander of the 
station’s police. He has had them trained 
in the use of anti-aircraft and riot guns 
and other weapons. The pictures show the 
first squad of women going on duty at 
the main gate, practicing with an anti- 
aircraft gun, and starting on patrol—with 
riot gun ready for action. It was because 
some of the men guards complained of the 
cold, said Colonel Knowles, that he 
thought of women for the job. 
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reported that he was “having some trou- 
ble getting this letter written because 
Capt. George Durno is sitting next to me 
playing a flute.” And Durno, pretending to 
boil over about “the hardships being en- 
dured” by his Daily News pal, wrote at 
the same time: “Turcott’s bath was 
drawn by his gentleman’s gentleman this 
morning and was 2 degrees off tempera- 
ture.” 

Turcott added details about Col. Lloyd 
Lehrbas, formerly with the Associated 
Press and now Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
press officer in Australia: he was “busy 
cutting paper dolls and doodling on per- 
fectly good writing paper.” O’Donnell 
plucked the musical and other details 
from the letters to comment that “the 
boys have turned to flutes and piccolos 
just to keep their fingers nimble for the 
time when censorship lets them beat the 
keys of their portable typewriters to turn 
out a tell-all story.” But the big splash 
was Turcott’s assertion that Durno “drank 
all our Scotch (we had two bottles and we 
were saving it to celebrate the armistice 
some day) and now threatens to start 
on Sterno because it rhymes with his 
name.” 

That was too much for President Roose- 
velt, who likes O’Donnell no more than his 
New York employer. So after his Dec. 18 
press conference had broken up, the Presi- 
dent picked up a German Iron Cross* and 
handed it to Earl Godwin, Blue network 
commentator, with the request that the 
radio man pass it on to O’Donnell (who 
had already left). The President said the 
decoration was awarded in recognition of 
the column about Turcott and Durno. 

When O’Donnell heard of the incident 
he issued a statement saying he was per- 
plexed by the President’s action. The re- 
porter pointed out that the letters had 
reached him through Army censorship and 
were obviously facetious. 

Other Washington correspondents, 
though mostly cagey in their comments, 
conceded that O’Donnell might have erred 
in publishing personal letters which 
painted newspapermen in the service as 
tipplers wasting time, though they held 
that he had no malicious purpose and 
merely regarded the communications as 
amusing column fodder. But it was the 
prevailing opinion that the President’s ac- 
tion, imputing treason, was in bad taste 
and unjustified. It came at a moment when 
a retrial was about to begin in Pennsyl- 
vania of a $50,000 libel suit filed by O’Don- 
nell against The Philadelphia Record, which 
is owned by J. David Stern, a personal 
friend of the President and a leading New 
Deal defender. A Record editorial, follow- 
ing an O’Donnell news story concerning 
American war vessels’ protection for Lend- 
Lease shipments before Pearl Harbor, 
called O'Donnell a Naziphile. 





*The Iron Cross had been given to the 
President at the previous Tuesday’s press con- 
ference by Larry Le Sueur, CBS correspondent 

back from Russia. Remarking that “you 
mementos,” Le Sueur told Mr. Roosevelt 
the medal had been struck off for special 
presentation to a German soldier after the 
anticipated occupation of Moscow. 
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Solving the Darlan Dilemma 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Aamiral Darlan’s position has 
been clarified as much as it can be by 
words. He has disavowed personal po- 
litical ambitions and proclaimed the 
right of the French people, upon lib- 
eration, to choose their own leaders. 
The President, in turn, has formally 
accepted Darlan and the other French 
military and civilian officials in North 
and West Africa as full partners in the 
Allied cause. 

Such an exchange had become essen- 
tial. The chief objection, among our 
Allies and within the United States, to 
the recognition of Darlan in Africa, 
was that it would make him the leader 
in the liberation and reorganization of 
France. On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent’s earlier statement, defining Dar- 
lan as a “temporary military expedi- 
ency,” could be interpreted to mean 
that we were not dealing in good faith 
with him and with the French leaders 
in North Africa who followed him. No 
man can be expected to cooperate to the 
utmost when he is told, in substance, 
that when he has done all he can do 
he will be discarded. Darlan’s reported 
comment that he was being squeezed 
dry like.a lemon, before being thrown 
away, was a natural human reaction to 
the President’s poorly phrased com- 
ment. In his effort to stem criticism 
here and abroad, the President made it 
more difficult for General Eisenhower 
to reap the full benefits of collaboration. 

But now both Darlan and the Presi- 
dent have made amends. Darlan’s self- 
denying ordinance need not be accepted 
at face value. It is worth no more than 
the declaration of an American poli- 
tician that he is not a Presidential can- 
didate. But Darlan’s disavowal has a 
practical significance which is absent 
from the assertions of politicans in a 
free-functioning democracy. He is sur- 
rounded by Allied power and will con- 
tinue to be. Darlan can be held to his 
word. 

Darlan remains a temporary military 
expedient: not in the sense that he will 
be tossed overboard whenever it suits 
our convenience but in the sense that 
he will be left at the helm in Africa 
only if he continues to aid the Allied 
cause to the best of his ability and with 
the understanding that when the mili- 
tary phase has been ended by the lib- 
eration of France he will retire. 

According to reliable Washington 
sources, Darlan’s statement was drafted 
by him in collaboration with General 
Eisenhower’s astute State Department 
adviser, Robert Murphy. The State De- 
partment had informed Murphy of the 
character of the criticism of the ar- 
rangements with Darlan. It should be 


noted that even prior to Darlan’s re- 
sponse, criticism had begun to subside 
in Great Britain, as a result of Prime 
Minister Churchill’s statement to a 
closed meeting of Parliament. The Rus- 
sians have permitted in their own press 
only the most objective treatment of 
the question, making no attempt to 
whitewash Darlan, whom they pro- 
foundly distrust, but accepting the ar- 
rangements with him as justifiable for 
military reasons. 

In the criticism still heard from 
Americans and Britishers, there seems 
to be disagreement as to whether Dar- 
lan is to be regarded as a “Fascist” at 
heart or as an opportunist. The record 
indicates that Darlan is not hampered 
by any ideology. The fact that he is an 
opportunist is additional ground for be- 
lieving that he will adhere tightly to 
our side. Moreover, it is hard to believe 
that a man who has made his life’s work 
the building up of the French Navy is 
not a French patriot. The French Navy 
has always been tinged with Anglo- 
phobia. After the fall of France, Dar- 
lan became bitterly anti-British. And 
so are, or were, various of the French 
officers and civilian officials in North 
Africa. That was one of the main rea- 
sons for making the French African 
expedition chiefly an American affair 
under American command. 


Whether a common front for the 
redemption of France can be formed 
now depends chiefly on the adherents 
of General de Gaulle. Their emotional 
reaction is understandable. Their rec- 
ord of courage and _ steadfastness in 
darker days commands respect. But 
they are short of political perspicacity. 
France will not be liberated by speeches 
from London, or even by the under- 
ground activities of the Fighting 
French. It will be liberated by an 
Anglo-American invasion force, aided 
by the French forces being assembled 
and equipped in French Africa. The 
French people can be counted upon 
to rise against their oppressors when- 
ever they can do so with reasonable 
chance of success. To imply, as some 
of the Fighting French and Wendell 
Willkie do, that the French people will 
not seize the opportunity to throw off 
the Nazi yoke if Darlan is left in a po- 
sition of authority in North Africa, is 
absurd on its face. 

The leaders of the Fighting French 
are in danger of marking themselves 
as political factionalists and obstruc- 
tionists. The critical test for them is 
their response to Secretary Hull’s ap- 
peal to all Frenchmen interested in the 
liberation of France to unite. 
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Obit for the 77th 


In Room 256 of the Old House Office 
Building last week workmen removed from 
the walls four trophies of the hunt. Rep. 
George Holden Tinkham, benign and 
bearded veteran of many an African sa- 
fari, was going back to Massachusetts 
after 28 years in Congress. To his good 
friend, Rep. Charles Plumley of Vermont, 
went the stuffed heads of the hartebeest, 
the two gazelles, the eland; downtown in 
Tinkham’s apartment were hides aplenty 
to mellow his voluntary retirement with 
memories of his erstwhile prowess on the 
veldt. 

In 105 other House and 13 Senate office 
suites moving day was at hand. Entitled 
by law to remain in possession until noon, 
Jan. 3, some of the lame ducks were still 
doing full-blast business. The offices of 
others were being gradually stripped of 
their surroundings as employes carted 
away personal files, framed originals of 
cartoons attesting to their brief moments 
of public attention, gavels presented by 
well-wishers, and other legislative memen- 
tos. Their official frank was good for free 
shipment of personal effects, and for six 
months beyond their terms for regular 
mail. Law prohibited removal of the 
furnishings, which are all government 
property. 

The office of Sen. Prentiss M. Brown of 
Michigan had a naked air. Two of the 


clerks had found other jobs; the others 
were still waiting to learn whether the 
boss would take President Roosevelt’s 
profier of a government post in which he 
would need their services. Nebraska’s 
white-haired liberal, Sen. George W. Nor- 
ris, obligingly posed for cameramen, ham- 
mer in hand, apparently removing his 
nameplate from the office door. It was a 
harmless fake. Later workmen would come 
to unscrew the plate. For Norris, pack- 
ing was simplified. The Library of Con- 
gress wanted his personal files, and he 
surrendered them, intent on returning to 
McCook, Neb., although President Roose- 
velt was urging him to write of his ex- 
periences and newspapers were awarding 
the aged statesman a new unheard-of post 
every few days. 

Carpenters made ready, after the final 
gavels fell, to obliterate the Senate’s 
“Cherokee strip”’—the row of Democratic 
seats on the Republican side which for ten 
years had given evidence of the overflow- 
ing Administration majority. Sen. D. 
Worth Clark of Idaho would find, at last, 
a vacant seat with his colleagues and Sen. 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa would yield his 
to a Republican. Six more desks with 
burnished new brass nameplates would 
be moved across the aisle to restore nor- 
mal partisan aloofness. 

In each chamber a corporal’s guard was 
on hand to adjourn the 77th Congress 
sine die, while absentees made arrange- 














STMAS GREETINGS 

AND OUR BEST WISHES 
_ HAPPIER NEW YEAR 
__ THE PRESIDENT 








The Word Is “Happier”: The gay tone of greeting cards was toned 


International 


down this season because of the war. Instead of the usual wishes for “A Happy 
New Year,” the President and Mrs. Roosevelt put the seldom-used compara- 
tive term on the cards that were sent out from the White House. 


ments to give up their apartments and 
members-elect joined the army of Wash- 
ington dwelling seekers. In the House en- 
rolling room clerks processed the 143 laws 
passed routinely the final day, pausing to 
ponder why the House had passed one that 
still needed Senate approval and which, 
therefore, was already dead. House Clerk 
South Trimble, examining credentials from 
the states, directed his secretary to send 
back one certifying the election of a new 
“congressman.” A member of the House 
is a “representative in the Congress of the 
United States” and certificates must be 
letter-perfect. 

The end came first in the Senate after 
Democratic Leader Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky dared to wish that members 
could join him in singing “that wonderful 
song which we hear so much over the 
radio—T'm Dreaming of a White Christ- 
mas’.” 

Still the House lingered as lame ducks 
rose to say farewell and hear tributes from 
those who were to remain. Among final 
speakers was Rep. Clyde T. Ellis of Ar- 
kansas, who at 34, after four years in the 
House and what he estimated was all told 
88,000 hours of labor for mankind, was 
defeated in a try for the Senate. Quoth 
Ellis: “Today I say farewell . .. My heart 
is heavy, but I am happy . . . in my con- 
viction that democracy is on the march 
...T have .. . felt the cruel hand of fate. 
But I have more than kept the faith... 
This is the life.” 


Shhhhhhbhhh! 


A poem going the rounds of the War 
Department last week attempted to clear 
up the gradations of secrecy of the Army’s 
rubber stamps. No one, however, would 
claim authorship for the masterly tidbit 
which read: 


When matters have no great potential 
Please mark the subject: “Confidential.” 
And if to whimsies you're addicted, 
Mark all you've written thus: 

“Restricted.” 


But if you’re drooling to some weak wit, 
For God’s sake, think to mark it: 
“Secret.” 


Capital Bits 


Paul McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, looked on with 
amusement at a press conference last week 
when Bert Andrews of The New York 
Herald Tribune set fire to his fountain 
pen while lighting a cigarette. Quipped 
McNutt: “I knew some pens around town 
were afire” . . . On the cornerstone of 
that monumental marvel, the Pentagon 
building, the name of Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. (for Porter) Patterson is 
solemnly graven as Robert B. . . . Joseph 
Alsop, distant cousin of the President and 
ex-newspaperman who was captured by 
the Japanese last year before he could 
take the special job offered him by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, is now on his 
way back to China as head of the Lend- 
Lease mission. 
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No, America was not asleep 






SERIES OF INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 








Section of Chemigum- 
lined fueloil hose used 
in loading tankers 


on SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


T seems to be a somewhat common impres- 
sion that up to Pearl Harbor synthetic 
rubber manufacture was a Nazi-controlled 
monopoly; that America was asleep to its 
possibilities until our natural rubber sources 
were lost. 


The truth is, as early as 1927 Goodyear 
chemists had developed a synthetic very 
similar to natural rubber in structure and 
properties. This process was patented in both 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Nearly two years before the war began in 
Europe we had advanced the art of synthesiz- 
ing rubber to the point where tires made with 
our product, now called Chemigum, actually 
outwore those made with the best natural 
rubber. But the high cost of producing 
Chemigum at that time made the price of 
these tires prohibitive. 


Nevertheless, Good- 
year proceeded to 
build America’s first 
complete plant for 
producing synthetic 
rubber of this type, 
and began the commercial manufacture 
of Chemigum for certain industrial uses 
where its impermeability to solvents 


THE GREATEST NAME 








makes it vastly superior to natural rubber. 


Since 1938 we have made large quantities of 
fuel oil and gasoline hose, pipe line connec- 
tions, gaskets, printers’ rollers and press 
blankets with Chemigum. In 1940 we added 
bullet-puncture-sealing linings for gasoline 
tanks and numerous other items for war- 
planes. 


When America went to war our entire facili- 
ties were immediately devoted to producing 
for our armed forces many needs that had 
previously been built with natural rubber. 
Large new plants since built as part of the 
government’s war program are now provid- 
ing synthetic rubber in a steadily increasing 
quantity for a wide variety of military uses. 


This rapid wartime expansion is bringing 
about new low-cost methods of producing 
synthetic rubber 
which, combined 
with our twenty 
years’ experience in 
developing synthe- 
tics, assures America 
of high-quality tires and other rubber goods 
at reasonable prices—as soon as production 
capacity exceeds military demands. 


IN RUBBER 


Chemigum— T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
































One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


Right in Qur CQwn Backyard! 


Sure, there’s a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. And just over the horizon are 
“acres of diamonds.” But riches in our 
own backyard? Yes, and in them American 
self-sufficiency in strategic metals. 

Called upon for unprecedented quan- 
tities of tin, iron, zinc, copper, magnesium 
and other metals, and deprived of former 
foreign sources of ore, our mining in- 
dustry is adopting new ways to treat 
greatly increased tonnages of low-grade 
ores as well as sub-ores and waste prod- 
ucts untouched in peacetime. 

Most practical, immediate results in 
this direction are being obtained by 
Heavy-Media Separation, modern adapta- 
tion of the sink-float process. Long 
sought by metallurgists, it is a simple, 
workable method whereby minerals are 


separated from rock in a medium con- 
sisting of finely ground, specially-selected 
solids and water. The process functions 
mechanically and depends only on the 
differences between the specific gravity 
of the valueless rock, the valuable miner- 
als, and the separating medium. 
With the help of Cyanamid’s 
engineers and metallurgists, 
substantial tonnages of strategic 
minerals are already being 
treated by this process and new 
plants are under construction. 
It is a step that takes us nearer 
than we have ever been to the 
El Dorado of self-sufficiency in 
éssential metal production. 
Finding riches “right in our 
own backyard” is no new thing 


MOLDING THE FUTURE 


for American Cyanamid. Indeed, this 
down-to-earth accomplishment is typical 
of the many contributions Cyanamid is 
making to industrial progress through 
chemical, metallurgical and physical 
research. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y, 


* %* INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS *% x 
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Report on Britain: A Story oa Cau lar-taleus anoveltrau tase 


How Industry Helped to Hold 
Sagging British Lines in Blitz 


Arms Flood Begun Overnight 
in Wake of Dunkerque Disaster; 
Dispersal One Great Factor 


It ts a familiar story, and true, that the 
valor of an RAF armed with pitifully few 
planes saved Britain in the dark hours 
after Dunkerque. It 1s likewise a familiar 
story, and true, that the plain people of 
Britain staved off the cruelest efforts of the 
Luftwaffe to knock out their country in 
the months of bliiz that followed. But 
largely unrecognized is the contribution of 
a third group, British industry, which pro- 
duced the weapons which defied Hitler’s 
worst in the defensive days and which are 
now punching him offensively on the bat- 
tle fronts of Europe and Africa. 

The seven-page special section which fol- 
lows vs a high-spot story of that two-and- 
a-half-year production effort, as seen 
through the eyes of an American, Malcolm 
Muir, president and publisher of News- 
WEEK, who recently made a Clipper trip 
of eight weeks to the British Isles as rep- 
resentative of NEWSWEEK and as chair- 
man of the war committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Like most 
publishers, Mr. Muir is modest about 
taking a hand as a reporter in the edi- 
torial columns of the magazine, but in this 
case the editors persuaded him to publish 
an informal report of his observations be- 
cause they felt he had a story to tell his 
fellow Americans that till now has not 
been adequately reported—a story touch- 
ing not only upon the role of industry but 
upon the general aspects of a Britain at 
war, and flavored with personal glimpses 
and anecdotes. Except for an occasional 
factual assist from H. K. McCook, who ac- 
companied the publisher as executive secre- 
tary of the NAM’s War Committee, the 
words are Mr. Muir’s. 


Men and Machines 


In the United States, as the world well 
knows, we have our great mass-produc- 
tion industries. We are proud of them, as 
we should be, for we produce in tremen- 
dous volume. But gearing our industry 
toward mass production for war was, as 
we know, a long and difficult task. 

Before Pearl Harbor, President Roose- 
velt set up definite objectives on Lend- 
Lease, aimed at making us the arsenal of 
democracy. After Pearl Harbor, the urgency 
of those objectives vastly increased. Even 
so, we had first to plan to produce. 


As we retooled, the one thing that wor- 
ried American industry was that the peo- 
ple might think that planning and retool- 
ing could be done overnight. It will be 
remembered that our great industries em- 
phasized to the public that it takes more 
than a year to bring out a new model au- 
tomobile—that the change-over to war 
output required similarly long planning 
and retooling. In other words, industry 
had to get over to the American public 
that you can’t start mass production just 
by setting up an objective. 

Now, British industry is not geared for 
mass production. True, it had its auto- 
mobile plants and in that country, as in 
ours, they have played an important part 
in mass production of armaments on a 
wide scale. Even before the war, much 
as we had our M-Day plans, they had 
their “Shadow Factories,” which were the 
outlines of the way motor manufacture 
could be converted to large-scale air- 
frame and engine production. But these 
were long-range plans and in Britain, as 
in the United States, they worked better 
on paper than they did in practice. 

Though the auto industries started their 





change-over the moment war was declared 
in September 1939, in those first months 
they faced the difficulties we later faced 
of fully integrating men, materials, and 
machine tools. Then came May 1940 and 
Dunkerque. The big industries had still 
not been fully converted, and a Britain 
in dire danger of invasion had literally no 
weapons left. 

But British industry is by and large 
made up mostly of small units. Of its 
27,000 engineering firms, for example, 
26,000 of them employed, and still do 
employ, less than 500 workers apiece. 
Immediately after Dunkerque, these small 
industries started producing armaments. 
These were all defensive weapons—bar- 
rage balloons, anti-aircraft guns, planes 
to a certain extent, even tanks but only 
in the sense that these too were defensive 
weapons. 

Today, more than 40 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s munitions capacity is the result of 
peacetime industries being converted to 
war production, and 60 per cent of this 
conversion had been accomplished by Au- . 
gust 1940, when the Minister of Supply 
was able to cite dozens of instances. There 
were firms which, in the few months since 
Dunkerque, had switched over from spin- 
ning machinery to Bren guns, from lawn 
mowers to armor-piercing shells, from bi- 
cycles to fuses, and from printing ma- 
chinery to breech mechanisms. 

To do this, the British utilized every- 
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thing they had. In other words, they made 
sure that every plant was used, every 
machine tool, even every building. On my 
trip, I saw many illustrations of this. In 
one of the Midlands cities, for instance, 
there was a large exhibition hall that 
would correspond somewhat to Madison 
Square Garden in New York—a place 
where they have their sports and shows. 
With invasion threatened, Britain had to 
have barrage balloons, and to make bar- 
rage balloons called for a building with a 
high ceiling. 

Into that exhibition hall, the day after 
Dunkerque, went a Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
executive. He brought in thousands of 
women and a few men. He started them 
making barrage balloons—and he himself 
didn’t have his clothes off for fourteen 
days and nights. Today there are forms 
on which to make the balloons, but in the 
beginning the workers got down on the 
floor on their hands and knees and made 
them. In a matter of days they started 
barrage balloons coming out of the exhi- 
bition hall. 

Another case was that of an enterprise 
which would be illegal in this country, a 
national football lottery. A big company, it 
already had a large office building in one of 
the port cities and something like three 
or four thousand typists and clerks. After 
Dunkerque, the football pool was stopped 
and overnight these women started being 
trained to make barrage balloons. Since 
then, that former lottery has produced an 
enormous number of the big gas bags. 
Now Britain has enough balloons for the 
moment, but the football pool still pro- 
duces for war. In that same office building 

’ those same women today are making rub- 
ber life rafts and wings for planes. 

It was a question of utilization of ma- 
chines as well as plants and labor. In an- 
other city is a fountain-pen plant in which 
were a number of the small lathes normal- 
ly used for grinding penpoints. Today 
women at those small and old lathes make 
point detonation fuses and bullets. Any 
American production engineer would view 
that scene and be struck by the waste 
motion. He would offer to build a single- 
purpose machine that would turn out the 
fuses and bullets in almost no time. But 
he would have to say it would take six 
months to build the single-purpose ma- 
chine. In May and June 1940, the British 
had to start in right then and there, and 
so they began making armaments with the 
machines they had. 

The same thing was true of buildings— 
they hadn’t the time to put up new ones. 
Besides his northern factory, the same 
fountain-pen manufacturer had a plant 
down in Wales. Near it was an old 
abandoned prison, not very large, but with 
high ceilings. All he did was to string floors 
across from the cell blocks and install 
workers. They started turning out parts, 
gadgets, and bits and pieces for shells and 
for planes. 

I found similar examples everywhere in 
England. A garage once used by tourists 
visiting a famous cathedral city was im- 
mediately taken over because it had a few 
machine tools, and workers started pro- 





ducing at once with those machine tools. 

On the outskirts of London, residents 
speak proudly of “the 7-mile-long factory 
underground” which is producing electrical 
devices for planes. It is nothing in the 
world but an unfinished subway into 
which has been moved the necessary equip- 
ment. The snake-like factory employs 
2,000 persons, 80 per cent of whom are 
women. 

The British still make sure that every- 
thing is fully utilized. If an employer 
doesn’t use his labor to full advantage, it 
is moved to other plants for maximum 
efficiency. If, because of poor management 
or technical skill, he has machine tools 
that are not producing their maximum 
output, these are taken away from him for 
use elsewhere. Then there are cutting-tool 
mutual-aid groups which have materially 
reduced the needs for small odd-size drills, 
taps. and dies. These groups meet in the 
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The British used what they had: How an old abandoned prison . . . 


industrial cities several times a week, go 
over the collective demands, and try to 
fill them by taking such tools from the 
stocks of other companies which are not 
at tie moment using them. 

Besides using what they had, the British 
saved time where they could. They took 
all the “spit and polish” out of their war 
equipment as well as the products of their 
limited civilian industries. For instance, 
the concussions of the blitz caused a great 
shortage of cups. The government ac- 
cordingly gave permission for their manu- 
facture. But those permitted were only 
what were called “China cups”—they had 
no handles. In such ways, anything that 
takes even a half hour of the manpower 
of which the British are so critically short 
and at the same time adds nothing to the 
effectiveness or usefulness of a product 
simply doesn’t go into it. 

All of this made up Britain’s famous 
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program of “bits and pieces.” Its net re- 
sults were many. In the first place, it en- 
abled industry to make a start of all-out 
war production immediately. Secondly, be- 
cause the British utilized garages and 
empty prisons and subways, a larger per- 
centage of their manpower effort and of 
their raw materials went into what we 
speak of as end products rather than into 
buildings. That certainly isn’t mass pro- 
duction as we sense it, but it did the thing 
that the British had to do. 

At the same time, the bits and pieces 
program developed a not entirely inten- 
tional advantage—the advantage of dis- 
persal, which became a blessing when the 
bombings began in August 1940. 

For example, a firm which makes elec- 
trical equipment for automobiles employs 
30,000 workers, but they work in 23 dif- 
ferent plants around the country. Eight 
of these plants are in a single northern 





city, and seven of them have been bombed 
at one time or another; but the blitzing of 
one didn’t stop the production of the 
others. Even within these factories there 
is dispersal. One of them has eight dif- 
ferent assembly units. Two of these lines 
were bombed out one night, but that 
didn’t stop the others from going ahead. 
Thus dispersal resulted in British in- 
dustry continuing production even at the 
height of the blitz. 

When the bombing was at its worst, the 
maximum production slowdown was only 
15 per cent—and this was due more to the 
human element than to the wrecking of 
plants. 

There were mornings when transporta- 
tion was cut off and while workers even- 
tually reached their plants, it took them 
two or three hours to do it. There were 
such nights as that when the Nazis 
knocked out 60 per cent of all London’s 


... was floored to utilize waste space for a humming war plant 


utilities—its water, light, and heat—and 
women getting up in the morning to cook 
their worker-husbands’ breakfasts turned 
on their stoves and found water coming 
out of the gas pipes, because water and gas 
mains had run in the same shattered con- 
duits. Lack of sleep was another factor: 
so was wrecking of the workers’ homes. 
But the physical plants largely escaped be- 
cause they were .in scattered units. 

The small units have brought the fur- 
ther advantage of enabling British in- 
dustry to make changes in design very 
quickly without slowing up production. 
Thus, one company is changing over to a 
redesigned airplane turret. But there is no 
stoppage for retooling. When the new 
equipment comes in for the change-over, it 
is installed on one unit at a time, but the 
others keep on producing the old turrets. 
As the manager of that plant put it: “We 
have to keep on.” 

In that phrase “We have to keep on” is 
summed up the story of British industry, 
indeed the story of Britain itself. It re- 
veals a people, not punch-drunk, but stiff- 
ened from being in the war so long, from 
taking such a beating at Dunkerque and in 
Africa and on the seas. From cabby to 
company executive, from pub keeper to 
Prime Minister, they all say much the 
same thing in much the same words: “We 
have to get along with winning the war.” 


Women and Labor 


In the first three plants I visited, T 
thought the workers were putting on a 
show for me. I didn’t believe anybody 
could work so hard and so fast all day. 
I frankly told a girl foreman that and she 
came right back: “This is the way we al- 
ways work. We’re all out to win the war.” 
In the plants in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Chester, and Birmingham, there is the 
same furious energy among the women and: 
men workers. 

The attitude of the British workers is 
easy to understand. One out of every five 
homes in England has either been bombed 
out or hit or burned by bombs. You don’t 
have to wave a flag or put on a show to 
get results. The people know they’re in 
the front line. 

The workers put in an average of 55 
hours a week and they even did as much 
as 72 hours after Dunkerque. Many plants 
are on two ten-hour shifts a day, or 55 
hours for a five-and-a-half-day week. The 
government is trying to get more of them 
on three eight-hour shifts for a 48-hour 
week, but wide use of the three-shift sys- 
tem is prevented by the great shortage of 
manpower. 

That shortage is probably Britain’s 
greatest problem now. No distinction is 
made between married and single men 
when they are called up for the army. 
But great distinctions are made between 
the man who is in an essential industry 
and irreplaceable, and the man who is not. 


The Women: The chief way Brit- 
ain has met its labor shortage is, of course, 
in its employment of women. In most 
plants I visited 50 per cent of the work- 
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Random odds and ends brought back 
from Britain by Malcolm Muir: 


“ Punsters have a new name for the 
London square on which the chief head- 
quarters of the United States Army is 
situated. They now refer to it as Eisen- 
Spaatz Platz. 


{ The great difference between the Eng- 
lish Woolworth and ours is that while in 
ours you can still buy many sorts of 
metal goods, in the 3 and 6 pence stores 
the metal goods are all gone. Hair curlers, 
irons, or little wrenches—anything of 
metal—are just not to be had. There are 
some left in the Midlands cities, because 
demand there hasn’t yet cleaned out all 
the stocks. But nothing nonessential is 
now being made of metal, and London 
is sold out almost entirely. 


“ Ambassador Biddle has an especially 
trusted and useful servant named—and 
no kidding—Jeeves. 





c 


Notes From Britain: Found—a Retainer Really Named Jeeves 


q Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
certain that American fathers and moth- 
ers were more interested in how their 
boys were being trained overseas than in 
the way they were being entertained: 
“Tell them their sons are being trained 
day and night for a definite task,” he 
said. “We are training them so that when 
they go into action they will be able to 
do the job most efficiently and with the 
least loss of life.” 


{ At Coventry the Jerries came in try- 
ing to get the automobile plants that sur- 
round the city. They didn’t get them, 
but they did take out the whole city. 
Today, one-story wooden shacks line the 
shopping street that was their “Fifth 
Avenue,” and in these the department 
and other stores now do their business. 


{| The British no longer seriously fear in- 
vasion, but they certainly will tell you 
they are still ready to meet it. On all 
through-roads they have tank blocks 


which they can drop into position at a 
moment’s notice. Every sign is gone from 
every railroad station, so the traveler 
must know the number of stations he is 
going and count them as they pass in or- 
der to know when to get out. Signs are 
also gone from all the streets. And the let- 
ters that once spelled out “The Upper 
Stoopingham Bank.” now read: “The 
eininheibiae?- akveiuasieins Bank,” so an invader 
will get no clue to the name of the 
town. 


“Dispersal is the order in American 
camps in Britain as well as in industry. 
Our men are quartered in Nissen huts— 
which look like huge iron culverts cut in 
half. Floored and lined with wallboard, 
each holds twelve men in warmth and 
comfort. Huts house libraries, chapels, 
and hospitals. These, and those used for 
living quarters, are spread out all over 
the landscape, tucked away under every 
concealing clump of trees. 








ers were women; in at least one, 80 per 
cent. All British women between 18 and 
45 are now registered and subject to draft. 
The unmarried women from 20 to 30 may 
he conscripted for the WAAFS and 
Wrens and other service auxiliaries; the 
rest for other jobs and above all for in- 
dustry. 

According to a recent Ministry of In- 
formation pamphlet, of Britain’s 15,800,- 
000 women between 18 and 64, 9.630.000 
are available for war services of various 
sorts—and most of them are already in 
them. The exact breakdowns are secret, 
but there are approximately 332,000 with 
the different fighting forces, 105,000 work- 
ing on the railways, 20,000 on the Lon- 
don subways and buses, 125,000 in the 
post offices as clerks and carriers. But the 
great mass of them—from Lady Sarah 
Spencer-Churchill, who is the Duke of 
Marlborough’s daughter and the Prime 
Minister’s cousin, on down to the miner’s 
wife—are in the factories. According to 
the latest figures, Britain’s war plants to- 
day have 6,700,000 full-time and 250,000 
part-time women workers. 

Wives of servicemen and women with 
children under 14 cannot be moved from 
their homes under the law, and these are 
called “immobile workers.” But women 
without such ties—‘mobile workers”— 
can be sent anywhere they are needed, 
and they are. 

All this has naturally produced a great 
dislocation in family life. In fact, the fam- 
ily in England is practically through for 
the time being. It is well recognized that 
the problem of readjustment is going to 
be one of the major problems after the 
war. Meanwhile, the authorities are at- 
tending to such immediate problems as 
the care of minor children while the 
mother is at work. Schools and nurseries 
are of -ourse one solution. Another solu- 
tion is one worked out around industrial 
plants. There a woman with children works 


her shift in a factory, then goes home and 
takes care of her children and those of 
her neighbor, who in turn goes to work. 
Another way in which the British have 
met the manpower shortage is with what 
in the Midlands they call voluntary week- 
end workers. These are white-collar peo- 
ple—bank clerks, insurance men, wom- 
en typists, and so on—who register their 
willingness to work on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. For instance, rather recently in a 
large Midlands city the freight yards be- 
came jammed. The railroads sent out a 
call for a certain number of voluntary 
week-end workers. These went down to 
the yards and, under supervision, un- 
scrambled the mixture by pushing the lit- 


‘tle “goods cars” into their proper spots. 


By Monday the yards were in order. 

Another plant had a bad bottleneck in 
two departments. Voluntary week-end 
workers came in, worked all one Saturday 
and Sunday, and by bringing the lagging 
routine work up to date, they erased the 
delays that were causing the trouble. 

Voluntary week-end workers are paid 
10 shillings—about $2—a day. And when 
Americans inquire if the unions don’t ob- 
ject to such workers, the answer is in- 
variably: “Good Lord, no!” 


The Unions: The relationship be- 
tween industry and the unions is one of 
the most interesting in Britain today. 
That is shown by the reaction of the head 
of one of the nation’s largest plants. a 
most conservative businessman. I asked 
him, as I asked in every place I visited: 
“What is your relation with the trade 
unions?” His answer was definite. “I think 
when the war is over,” he said, “the trade- 
union leaders are going to have a big 
share of the credit for winning this war.” 
He explained that the union leaders have 
voluntarily come to management and 
asked what shop practices or clauses in 
union contracts are slowing productior 


~ 


Given the answers, the leaders have then 
informed their members such _ practices 
and clauses are out for the duration. 

Perhaps the fact that unions are so old 
and firmly established in Britain is the 
reason why there is no closed shop as such. 
A worker is not forced to become a mem- 
ber of a union. Membership is entirely 
voluntary, based upon the union’s accept- 
ance by the worker. 

Britain has what it calls industry bar- 
gaining. There is no bargaining between 
an individual company and a union. In- 
stead the trade-union leaders will bargain 
for the workers of an entire industry with 
the employer group of that industry. 

While I was in England, the engineering 
trades were asking for a slight raise in 
salary. No one seemed much excited, since 
the British knew there would be no strike 
dissension or slowdown of production. 

But by and large, labor is not trying to 
get raises even though there is no ceiling 
on wages or salaries. There is, however, 
some pressure to raise the wages of women. 

In peacetime, women in England were 
paid at “women’s rates”—considerably 
lower than those of men. After the war 
began, the unions and employers’ organi- 
zations entered an agreement that any 
woman hired to replace a man would be 
paid, after her training period, the full 
‘man’s rate for the job.” (About the same 
time, the unions broke precedent by agree- 
ing that those firms in the engineering 
trades which before the war had employed 
only men might now hire women—but just 
for the duration.) The wage agreement 
had one loophole—that women’s. rates 
would continue when women did women’s 
work. Since many men’s jobs had to be 
split up and otherwise changed so women 
could handle them, these became women’s 
work, and so in actual practice there are 
few instances where women receive the 
same rates as men. 

Strikes are no great problem. They are 
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now illegal in Britain except under certain 
restrictive provisions, and while they have 
risen somewhat during the war, in August 
only 22,000 persons were affected and 
throughout industry only 37,000 man-days 
were lost. The only bad—and nationwide 
—strike was that of the coal miners last 
spring. Slowdown strikes are unknown by 
that name, but the British do have their 


““Ca’canny”—which means, literally, “Why 


hurry?” 

This “Ca’canny” has been worrying the 
British especially in the coal mines and 
the shipyards. Recently the government 
took the extraordinary step of bringing to 
London on special trains one coal miner 
from every pit in Wales. In an off-the- 
record talk, the Prime Minister and other 
officials gave these miners the lowdown on 
the coal situation and sent them back as 
unofficial representatives of the govern- 
ment to stimulate greater effort among the 
miners. 


Concentration: To conserve raw 
materials, labor, and machinery, Britain 
in 1940 issued limitation of supplies orders 
affecting 30 civilian-goods industries. Cut- 
ting these industries’ normal peacetime 
output to at first 66 per cent, later to as 
low as 20 per cent, and in some instances 
to nothing at all, the orders reduced the 
number of workers in manufacture non- 
essential to war from the 1,000,000 em- 
ployed in 1939 to 700,000 by April 1941. 

In that month, the government intro- 
duced “concentration.” Under this plan, 
each affected industry, working through 
its trade association proposed programs 
for consolidating manufacture in a few 
nucleus plants. While the unions sat in on 
the conferences and were advised of the 
decisions, they played no part in making 
them—this was purely a concern of man- 
agement. 

Though these programs vary with the 
industry, the most popular forms are pool- 
ing, in which firms join a pool to operate 
the nucleus plant, and the agency method, 
in which one plant produces articles as 
agent of the closed factories, which then 
buy the goods at cost and sell under their 
own trade-marks through their usual chan- 
nels. By July 1942, concentration was in 
effect in 50 industries, in which 4,000 firms 
had received “nucleus” certificates. Some 
2,500 other factories had been closed, re- 
leasing 250,000 workers and more than 
55,000,000 square feet of floor space for 
direct war purposes. In a number of cases, 
the need of this floor space for government 
storage purposes has hastened concentra- 
tion. 

From concentration of industry, the 
Cabinet in 1942 went on to concentration 
of products. These limited types of civilian 
goods are the “utility models,” typified by 
the standardized clothing for men and 
women now made by 2,000 of the 25,000 
firms once engaged in clothing manufac- 
ture. The utility-goods plan recently was 
put in effect in the furniture industry, and 
further extensions are expected to release 
30,000 additional workers to more essen- 
tial war work. 

The question of supply of materials as 
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Woman of Britain: The petticoat army fills the factories 


well as manpower for war industries has 
been smoothed out. While there was much 
confusion after Dunkerque, in the new 
government setup decided on only last 
March the top role is held by the Ministry 
of Production, corresponding roughly to 
our War Production Board. It controls 
basic plans for production of raw mate- 
rials, of machine tools, and of finished 
munitions, and it handles the flow of raw 
materials to the factories. The Ministry 
of Labor handles the flow of manpower. 
The Ministry of Supply places all war 
orders, except for airplanes, which are un- 
der the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
and for naval ships, which are under the 
Admiralty. 

In actual operation, this setup owes 
much of its efficiency to the strength of 
its regional boards. In each of the eleven 
regions into which industrial England had 
been divided, a regional board’ was estab- 
lished last May. Its supervising central 


committee consists of regional officers of 
the Admiralty, of the Ministries of Sup- 
ply, Aircraft Production, and Labor, and 
of the Machine Tool Control (a part of 
the Ministry of Supply), who work to- 
gether under the chairmanship of a re- 
gional controller representing the Minist 
of Production. ; 
The power of this regional controller 
is great. He doesn’t have to refer every- 
thing to London for orders; he is respon- 
sible for solving the problems of his re- 
gion. Thus, when a factory informs him 
it has a labor shortage, it is his job to 
secure the needed workers through the 
Ministry of Labor. If a plant is bombed 
out, he and his organization must decide 
which is best to be done—to repair the 
damaged factory or to move the manu- 
facturer into another plant. If the Minis- 
tries in London order changes in produc- 
tion goals—say a shift from balloon mak- 
ing to manufacture of airplane wings— 
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To Fighting Americans: — 





Our fighting forces, and those of our Allies, will before long be on 
the offensive all over the world. They go into battle armed with 
tanks, planes, ships and guns that have no equal. When I think of 
the part the Automotive Industry is playing in giving our men the 
fighting tools that they must have if we are to crush our Nazi and 
Jap enemies, I am proud to be an automotive man. 


The steadily increasing volume of war equipment that is streaming from 
America's Automotive Plants, and from the thousands of associated 
manufacturers and subcontractors located throughout the nation is a 
thrilling demonstration of their skill, ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
and determination to smash for all time the ambitions of inhuman 
dictators. 





We here at Willys—Overland switched over with speed and facility from 
the manufacture of motor cars and trucks to volume production of pre— 


ogre cision war equipment. We, Willys—Overland workers, have created here 
eerie “Cotte ng one of the truly great arsenals for the United Nations. 
ast ait 


“ ine cor OF With deep pride I can say that the calibre of the products we are 
eee building proves that Willys—Overland engineers, production men and 

: oc workers are not topped in quality by any similar group in this 
pore” ‘ country. 


Automotive fighting equipment produced in ever-increasing volume 
in Willys—Ovérland plants is already famous on every fighting front 
around the world. 


In this war production job Willys—Overland engineers and production 
men are gaining priceless experience and practice. Now we are 
working day and night with the sole aim of crushing Hitler and the 
Japs. When that job is done, and it must and shall be done, with a 
complete knock-out, then and then only, will we think and talk about 
intensely interesting developments that are to come. 








With Best Wishes, 


Willys—Overland Motors, Inc. 
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BRITAIN AFTER THREE YEARS AT WAR 
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IN BRITAIN TODAY 
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BOMBS ON GREAT BRITAIN 
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WAR DAMAGE THROUGH ENEMY BOMBINGS 
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British Information Services 


here again it is up to the regional repre- which firms are so inefficient that their ie ” 

sentatives to meet with the plant own- — war contracts should be canceled. Brussels Sp routs 

ers and decide exactly what changes in What has helped keep this running I’ve frequently been asked about the 

equipment and labor are necessary for the smoothly, as with all things in Britain to- food situation in England. The answer is 

change-over in output. day, is a sort of national truce, agreed on that the people have wholesome food and 
In short, the regional representatives do _ because the British came so near to losing enough of it, but the variety and cooking 

not enter a plant and tell the owner how _ their homes. Exemplified by the Coalition are a bit dull. At a country home, the 

to run it. Their duty is mainly to aid the War Cabinet, the truce exists between po- butler one morning blithely announced a 

manufacturer to solve his problems. But _ litical parties, between industry and labor, treat: “I have something delicious this 

they also have the power—and the staff— between labor and government, between morning, sir . . . prunes!” 

to determine whether a firm is getting too industry and government. Their one idea Sausages in England look appetizing. 

many or two few war contracts, and is “to get along with winning the war.” But at the first bite, one gets a mouth- 
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ful of “sawdust”—a form of undoubtedly 
wholesome but hardly tempting prepared 
cereal that is 60 per cent of the filling, 
while meat is a slim 40 per cent. 

Though the people are now getting 
American powdered eggs, a whole egg is 
almost unheard of. At breakfast tomatoes 
and mushrooms are often served, and kip- 
pers are still plentiful. 

The utility bread—a sort of brown 
bread highly enriched—is good. And pota- 
toes are so plentiful that menus carry a 
notation: “The government asks you to 
eat potatoes. We serve them in three 
different styles and will be glad to give 
you all three if you will ask for them.” Be- 
yond that, a main dish with a ring of 
mashed potatoes is often served with boiled 
potatoes on the side. 

As Mrs. Roosevelt has already reported 
with some feeling, the stand-by vegetable 
is Brussels sprouts—Brussels sprouts in 
the morning, Brussels sprouts at noon, 
Brussels sprouts at night. 

For adults, fruits like oranges are non- 
existent. During my stay in England I 
saw only two. A little child outside some 
worker’s home in Manchester was playing 
with one; the other was being sucked by 
a flier at one of our fighter stations—a 
swell-looking boy who looked as though he 
should still have been at college back home. 

One of course rarely sees a steak, but 
at Simpson’s, the famous old beef house 
on the Strand, there is just enough beef 
available that those who get there at 12:30 
may get one thin slice. After that, the 
same elderly and dignified waiters long 
known to American tourists push up their 
serving carts and proudly announce: “I 
have a delicious cut of chicken for you, 
sir,” as with all the old fanfare they whip 
the great domed cover off a microscopic 
bit of fowl. 

The other famous restaurants also main- 
tain a front. There are only three or four 
dishes from which to choose, but the menu 
is still written in French. The choices 
sound good and some are, but the por- 
tions are very small and the concoction 
is almost always some form of game or 
chicken. There is, however, an occasional 
chop, some mutton, and quite often fish. 

In short, no one is underfed. The people 
get all that is necessary to eat and the 
working class is better nourished than be- 
fore the war. But one soon tires of dining 
out, for eating in England is not a diver- 
sion these days. 


General Amon 


To everyone in London, Amon G. Car- 
ter, publisher of The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, is now “General” Carter. Re- 
splendent in a correspondent’s uniform, 
he turned up one day to see a high offi- 
cial in the British War Office. Like all 
correspondents, he wore no insignia, but 
so imposing was his appearance that the 
puzzled secretary announced: “General 
Carter to sée you, sir.” 

“(yeneral” Carter is also one of the best 
poker players in England. But at the sub- 
urban home that is American air head- 
quarters, he met a better player. One even- 
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Eaker and “Winston Churchill” 


International 
It’s “General” Amon Carter now 


ing before the African campaign the offi- 
cers joining him in a game paused and 
suggested: “Let’s get the Boss down. He’s 
been working since daybreak and needs a 
little recreation.” The Boss—Maj. Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz—accordingly came down 
stairs and did all right. In a half hour he 
took a pocketful from the “General.” 








Eaker’s Pooch 


At the former girls’ school which houses 
the American Bomber Command, Maj. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker is often found playing 
with “Winston Churchill”—his dog that 
is half English bull and half black re- 
triever. The general’s favorite sport is to 
throw the. beam from his flashlight over 
the floor and watch the overgrown puppy 
madly chasing the light. Even when the 
general switches off the torch, the dog 
can’t be convinced there was nothing for 
him to chase. 


John Bull Cabby 


Almost the only form of private trans- 
port left in London is the taxi. These high- 
topped. vehicles are also the only things 
which still have the “spit and _ polish.” 
They are the proud property of their aged 
drivers, whose behavior in the war is an 
epic in itself. The cabbies kept on going 
all through the blitz and wouldn’t have 
thought of quitting their jobs on even 
the worst nights. From one of such nights 
comes one of the best of those stories, told 
by a woman whose husband was a general 
about to leave for Africa. 

They had had a little farewell party; the 
guests left about 2 a.m.; the general’s train 
was scheduled to go at 3. So they sent for 
a cab and it came, but so did Jerry, with 
a particularly heavy load of bombs. To 
make matters worse it was a wet night. 
But they started off amid the bombs with- 
out event until they reached the Green 
Park. Then a missile thudded into the 
wet ground beside the cab. It didn’t ex- 
plode but it did throw a shower of mud 
over the taxi. 

The old cabby didn’t say a word. He 
just turned and spat at the bomb and ° 
then drove on. 


Blitz Tarnish 


Apart from the unbelievable havoc 
caused by bombs, the chief impression of 
once spick-and-span England is that now 
everything is somewhat tarnished. 

Around the little green squares that 
were part of London’s charm, the iron 
railings are all gone. The once neat grass 
is now unkempt, and in the center of all 
the squares there are “still water” tanks to 
be used in case the water system fails. If 
the square is big enough, anti-aircraft guns 
are set up in it or a barrage balloon is 
moored there. 

In Mayfair, buildings are shored up. 
The windows are gone from many of the 
houses, and on many are “For Sale” signs. 
The once brightly polished brass door- 
knobs and doorplates are dim; no one has 
time to polish or shine things. It was im- 
possible to see out of the windows of the 
crack afternoon train to Liverpool, not ~ 
because of the blackout but because they — 
haven’t been washed. Nobody has time 
to wash a train window. Everything is 
dirty, and no one is embarrassed about it 
or apologizes for it. They say: “We'll fix 
that up later. Now we have to get along 
with winning the war.” 
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These Parisians were being coaxed to do slave work in Germany; when words failed, the Nazis used other means 


Nazi Dragnet Seeks Manpower 
to Turn Europe Into Fortress 


Germans Increase Demands 
for Labor in Conquered Lands 
as Reich’s Workers Falter 


For ten years, the arrogant goose-step- 
pers in brown shirts, black SS-garb, or 
gray-green Wehrmacht uniforms chanted: 
“Heute gehért uns Deutschland—morgen 
die ganze Welt” (Today Germany be- 
longs to us, tomorrow the whole world) . 
Year after year the wild dream seemed 
nearer fulfillment. Only when the blitz- 
krieg stalled in the land ocean of Russia 
did the Nazis begin to suspect that the 
world was too big for any one nation to 
own. 

The slogans slid down to earth: “Hold 
out and hang on to what we have got.” 
Hitler’s speech of last Sept. 30 sounded 
this keynote. The subsequent eviction of 
the Axis from almost all Africa made it an 
overtone. The Nazis braced themselves to 
hold what they now called Festung Eur- 
opa (Fortress Europe) . 

On the map, Hitler’s Fortress looked 
like a huge triangle based on the Caucasus 
and Pyrenees, with the North Cape as its 
apex. To make this towering citadel im- 
pregnable against combined assault of the 
three great Allied powers, the Fiihrer 
needed men, men, and more men. Apart 
from vital replenishment of the fighting 
forces and demands of the war plants, 
men were required to build the Nazi East 
Wall against the resurgent Russians, a 
South Wall against the new threat from 
Africa, and more coastal ramparts all 
along the 2,500-mile potential front in the 
west. There were not nearly enough of 
the Herrenvolk to swing the job. 


At the outbreak of war the Reich’s 
male population between 18 and 48 was 
about 20,000,000. No more than 1,500,- 
000 were under arms; most of the others 
were in production. Today, 9,000,000 are 
under arms and perhaps as many as 
6,000,000 others have become casualties 
of war. In any event, German war in- 
dustry now operates with less than half 
its original stock of able-bodied male 
workers. 

Yet for defense of Fortress Europe, far 
more workers were needed than in the 
blitz-bent Germany of 1939. To fill the 
gap, Nazi Manpower Commissioner Fritz 


Sauckel, taking office last March, had to: 


rely mainly on two sources: German wom- 
en and foreign labor. Today, Germany’s 
womanpower appears to be exhausted. On 
Dec. 16 the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare reported that the Reich had 16,- 
000,000 women employed in the war ef- 
fort. 

Foreign labor, then, remained Hitler’s 
sole’sources of supply. He was gulping it 
in frantic drafts. Last July, Reich offi- 
cials figured the total number of alien 
workers in Greater Germany at 2,500,000. 
Three months later, Marshal Hermann 
Goring put the sum at more than 6,000,- 
000, not including 5,000,000 war prisoners 
or the foreign workers toiling in their own 
countries on Germany’s behalf. At least 
500,000 alien women (mostly from Rus- 
sia) were working in the Reich. 

Yet the Nazi industrial moloch re- 
mained unsatisfied. The greatly over- 
worked manpower at hand, toiling 54 to 
60 hours a week, showed more and more 
the effects of strain and fatigue. The re- 
sult, according to the British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, was 5,000 industrial 


accidents daily. Secret radio station Gus- 
tav Siegfreid Eins said the Nazis tried to 
overcome the fatigue by giving workers 
an energizing thyroid gland preparation. 
The result this time was mass jitters and 
more accidents. 

But Germany can afford no letup. Last 
week Hitler was reported to have sent out 
to his subject countries another urgent 
call for 1,000,000 more foreign helots. Of 
this total France alone was to provide 
400,000 workers. To procure both slave 
labor and cannon fodder for Germany is 
a major task assigned to Quisling regimes 
everywhere. Hence the proclamation, on 
Dec. 13, of pint-sized Dutch Nazi Anton 
Adriaan Mussert as “leader of the Neth- 
erlands people.” In return for this favor 
Mussert is expected to deliver 250,000 
Dutch soldiers—plus workers—if he can 
find them. 

Throughout occupied Europe, a few 
weathered posters still paint rosy pic- 
tures of life in Germany, but on the whole 
persuasion is giving way to sterner means. 
The most common procedure in highly 
industrialized countries like Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France is to shut off the flow 
of essential raw materials to the home 
factories, thus creating artificial unem- 
ployment. Frequently food-ration cards are 
withheld from those unwilling to go. If 
all other means fail, workers are simply 
rounded up and transported without even 
a chance to tell their families. Some fac- 
tories in Eastern France are said to have 
lost a third of their force through these 
press-gang methods. Usually these helots 
are sent to work in the most heavily 
bombed industrial centers: Cologne, Ham- 
burg, or the Ruhr. 


Son of St. Gotthard 


Always, Enrico Celio’s parents would 
talk about the St. Gotthard engineers. 
The engineers had helped build the first 
of Switzerland’s great mountain railway 
tunnels, the St. Gotthard; they had lived, 
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on and off from 1872 to 1882, at the Celio 
home in Ambri, south of the 914-mile hole 
in the mountains. When the tunnel was 
finished, papa and mamma Celio rode on 
the first train. 

So Enrico, born in 1889, liked to call 
himself “a son of St. Gotthard.” He was 
proud to become head of the Swiss Rail- 
ways and Posts after entering the Swiss 
Federal Council in 1940. Last week the 
seven-man Council, executive power for 
the nation, made Dr. Enrico Celio presi- 
dent of Switzerland for 1943. The council- 
men, who are reelected practically auto- 
matically every four years, alternate the 
presidency among themselves. 

Today Dr. Celio’s St. Gotthard and the 
two other major tunnels, Simplon (1214 
miles) and Létschberg (9 miles). are im- 
portant reasons why Switzerland is still 
free. Through their deep shafts the speed- 
ing trains between Germany and _ Italy 
carry Axis freight. And from end to end, 
the tunnels are mined with precautionary 
Swiss explosives. 


*Tis an Honor 


Save for the shadeless lamp bulb, the 
musty little office with its two stiff chairs, 
table desk, and Victorian bookcases, came 


‘ out of Dickens. So did the white-haired 


man of 80 in black suit, stiff collar, and 
pearl stickpin. The phone rang constantly. 
The old man had just wired his grandson 
in Libya, Capt. Edgar Gibbons, that he 
would give $40,000 to any member of his 
Second Rifle Brigade who captured Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel, dead or alive. 

Only Londoners with long memories 
knew about Charles E. Lee—how at 21 he 
started the tiny draper’s shop that grew 
into Charles Lee & Son, 98-102 Wigmore 
Street. Queen Victoria walked in one day. 
“Tt has been said that she never went in 
any shop but mine,” Lee tells. He remem- 
bers, as if it were yesterday, how he bowed 
and murmured: “’Tis an honor to dress 
you, Ma’am.” Lee creations finally were 
worn in every court in Europe. Clients in- 
cluded the Czarina of Russia, the Em- 
presses of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and the Queens of Italy and Rumania. 
Lee liked the Czarina best. One of his 
specialties was a 20-inch white kid glove, 
and she‘ used to order them twelve dozen 
pairs at a time, wearing three pairs in a 
single evening. Lee originated the feath- 
er boa, saw it become the rage of the 
haut monde, and made the first woman’s 
blouse. 

In the last war the Son (the only son) 
of Charles Lee & Son was killed. Lee sold 
everything but the firm’s name and good 
will, acquired a racing stable, served seven 
years on the bench as a magistrate, and 
went into real estate to make another 
fortune. 

Last Friday neither the money nor 
Rommel were very important to Lee. 
“Today 1 is one of the saddest days of my 
life,” he said. “My wife is in a coma.’ 
She had suffered shock when enemy raid- 
ers strafed Torquay, a southwest coastal 
town, while she was out for a walk. “We 
have been married for 51 years.” 


Patino’s Tin 

But for tin, Siméon Patifio might still be 
a penniless Bolivian cholo (part Inca, part 
Spanish) , instead of one of the richest men 
on earth, reputedly worth as much as 
$100,000,000. As a bill collector, according 
to one story, he took a tin-mining deed in 
payment, lost his job, and began to make 
his fortune. Today Patifio owns the world’s 
biggest tin deposits, and Bolivia itself 
ranks third, after Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies, in production of the essen- 
tial metal. 

With Japan occupying the first, second, 
and fourth (Siam) tin-producing countries, 
Bolivian tin (42,065 tons in 1941) is of 
crucial importance to the United Nations. 
Before the war it was all sent to Britain for 
smelting; about half of it, mined by 
Patifio, still goes there. Most of the non- 
Patifio remainder comes to the United 
States under a 1940 deal to take 18,000 
tons annually for five years. 

The tin king, a bulbous man of about 
80, hasn’t lived in Bolivia for two decades. 
Since 1922 he has run his tin empire by 
remote control. Before the war he bossed 
a world tin cartel to control production and 
prices (Queen Wilhelmina was in it for 
Borneo). From 1922 to 1927 Patifio was 
his nation’s Minister to Spain, then to 
France. In Paris he occupied a_ lavish 
Moorish palace on the Avenue Foch. He 
still is Minister to Vichy, though he came 
to New York in 1940 and settled at the 
Waldorf-Astoria with an entourage of 
eleven. Even as a resident diplomat he 
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Patifio has tin trouble 


shunned diplomatic functions and seldom 
visited his own legation. 

There is a whiff of Zaharoft about Patifio. 
Some say he backed Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War and that he once spoke of I 
Duce as “Mi Musso.” He denies these 
rumors, and those in the know believe he 
is strictly pro-Patifio. It would be hard for 
him to be pro-Axis when the Allies are his 
only customers. 

Last week, indeed, Patifio’s mines were 
the vortex of a combined strike and at- 
tempted political coup which, the Bolivian 
Government charged, involved Nazi es- 





pionage and the Revolutionary party (re- 
ported made up of both pro-Nazis and 
pro-Communists). First, Indian workers 
at Patifio’s Catavi mines, 12,000 to 15,000 
feet up o.. the Altiplano, walked out de- 
manding a 100 per cent wage boost ana a 
Christmas bonus of a month’s pay. Presi- 
dent Enrique Pefiaranda del Castillo de- 
clared a national state of siege and 
clamped down martial law in the five 
main tin districts to get the Indians back 
to work. 

By Saturday the government had ar- 
rested H. W. Kempski, described as a 
Nazi spy, along with several Revolution- 
ary party leaders. Government spokesmen 
said the party (evidently working at Nazi 
instigation), not only had fomented the 
strike but had plotted to overthrow the 
government. The Revolutionary idea, said 
an official statement, was to get the army 
widely dispersed on strike duty, then start 
revolts in provincial capitals. 


Canada Drier 


“No one will deny that the excessive use 
of alcohol and alcoholic beverages would 
do more than any other single factor to 
make impossible a total war effort. There 
can be little doubt that absence from work 
and inefficient work are frequently due to 
intemperance.” 


This uncompromising temperance ser- 
mon was read to all Canada by W. L. 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, in a 
broadcast on Dec. 16. The 68-year-old 
bachelor, who himself sips an occasional 
glass of sherry or whisky and soda, and 
serves liquor in his home to guests who 
want it, was acting under convincing pres- 
sure. Temperance sentiment was gnount- 
ing rapidly in Canada under the impact 
of war. The latest Gallup poll showed that 
43 per cent of the Canadians interviewed 
favored a wartime bone-dry rule. 

The Prime Minister himself had lately 
received thousands of letters from private 
citizens and organizations asking him to 
put a brake on drinking among civilians 
and soldiers. Parliament—both govern- 
ment and opposition benches—was also 
concerned. Particularly active temperance 
crusaders had been Premier John Bracken 
of Manitoba, new Progressive-Conservative 
leader, and Alexander Malcolm (Sandy) 
Nicholson, a Saskatchewan ex-preacher, of 
the growing Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation. On the air, King supplied wor- 
risome statistics; since the war started, 
Canadians had drunk 3714 per cent more 
hard liquor, 25 per cent more wine, over 
60 per cent more beer. 

So the blow fell. The Prime Minister 
told Canadians they would henceforth 
drink less and drink weaker stuff at that. 
The Ottawa government, which controls 
liquor production in the Dominion, is im- 
mediately cutting supplies of spirits at 
the source by 30 per cent, wines by 20 
per cent, beer by 10 per cent. After stocks 
already packaged for sale are consumed, 
distilled liquors will be watered to no 
more than 35 per cent alcohol, equivalent 
of United States 70 proof. The provincial 
governments, which regulate liquor sales 
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in their territories, are being asked to lim- 
it selling hours to eight daily. Wines may 
no longer be fortified. Finally, all liquor 
advertising, afte: a six-week adjustment 
period, was banned for the duration 
(United States publications entering the 
Dominion aren’t affected) . 


Britain’s 33B 

Regulation 33B is the furtive stepchild 
of Britain’s wartime increase in venereal 
disease (70 per cent for syphilis alone). 
Promulgated by the Ministry of Health, it 
provides that if two patients at a public 
clinic make complaint that they have been 
infected with venereal disease by a single 
person, that person must submit to com- 
pulsory treatment. 

Hardly anyone likes 33B. It is widely 
agreed that it will catch few except well- 
known prostitutes who have communi- 
cated diseases to soldiers and sailors. Some 
fee] it will encourage blackmail. Ernest 
Brown, the Minister of Health, admits it 
is a stopgap but wants to combine it with 
an educational campaign supported by 


churches. adequate free treatment, and 
“indirect action to discourage promiscuity.” 
But no one likes 33B less than Dr. 


Edith Summerskill, attractive physician- . 


M.P. She wants it replaced with a bold 
measure to make registration and treat- 
ment of venereal diseases completely com- 
pulsory. She would adapt the twenty-year- 
old Swedish plan, under which a patient 
who exposes another to the risk of subse- 
quent infection is liable to imprisonment 
and fine and to heavier penalties if infec- 
tion occurs. She wants one clinic to every 
20,000 Britons; for women these clinics 
would not be labeled “Venereal.” Clinics 
would be supported entirely by govern- 
ment funds. In wartime only, expectant 
mothers would be blood-tested. 

In House of Commons debate last week. 
Dr. Summerskill’s redheaded exasperation 
burst through her patience. “The Minister 
of Health,” she cried, “has approached 
this problem like a Victorian spinster bred 
in a country parsonage and sheltered from 
the facts of life . This miserable little 
measure .. .” But 33B stayed on the books, 
by a vote of 245 to 31. 
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ON MARRIAGE 


\\ 


there's a lump 


WHAT THE PLAN DOES FOR EVERYONE — 


‘“‘Mow to be born, bred and buried by Beveridge’’ 








ON BECOMING A MOTHER 


THE CHILDREN 
ARE CARED 
FOR- 


1.60 -~ 





—and for three 








IN CASE OF ILLNESS— 





—there’s a lump sum of a $7 20 is allowed you, whether you are in 
um of up to- es work or not—for every child under 16, 

=!" $40 | $16 wee 
F's THERE’S PROVISION FOR 






ON GETTING BURIED 


there's a funeral grant of 


$80 


. for adults — — 
Winans wena" |$24 $4Q SEQ | seria 
if under 3 if under 10 = if under 20 i 


WIDOWS— 


Widows and 
separated wives 
are to get enough 
to live on and bring 
up their children. 
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And there’s a happy old age for Darby and Joan 


On retirement (ages 65 for men, 60 for women) 
there's a sum|and a sum 
rising to 54.80] rising to 8.00 
forasingleperson | for man and wife 
if you do not retire at GS you will increase 
your pension by 40¢ a week for each year you 


go on working. 
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Utopiana: In 299 pages, Sir Wilham Beveridye’s blueprint for a want-free 
Britain (NewsweEK, Dec. 7) reached America last week. The Macmillan book 
company turned out 50,000 copies. The chart was prepared to show the variety 


of proposed benefits in terms of dollars and cents. 


Shop Clearance 


Britain's draft of 35- to 45-year-old wom- 
en in retail trades last week took attrac- 
tive Yvonne Banister, the saleslady from 
whom Queen Elizabeth buys her pastel 
dresses at the Norman Hartnell Shop. Miss 
Banister expects to have a welfare job in 
a London factory. The call-up likewise 
swept practically all the remaining manui- 
kins from Mayfair’s dress shops. 


Vanishing Jews 


Almost all night the wail of air-raid 
sirens had kept Oslo’s 253,000 inhabitants 
awake. At last, the people sank into tor- 
tured sleep, not knowing that the alarms 
had been faked to keep them off the 
streets. 

Suddenly, at 4:30 a.m., the shabby shop- 
ping district around Calmeyer Street in 
the old town came alive with commands 
and shrieks. An army of state policemen, 
Gestapo agents, and “hirdmenn” (storm 
troopers) poured through the narrow pas- 
sages. Whole blocks were roped off and 
whole families were herded into a fleet of 
150 requisitioned taxicabs. Then, with a 
few clothes and a little food, the victims 
were driven aboard a 9,000-ton ship at 
the Norwegian America pier. At 3 p.m. 
the deportees set out across the angry 
Baltic. Destination, Eastern Europe; fate, 
unknown. 

Thus. on Nov. 26, Puppet Premier 
Vidkun Quisling “solved” his Jewish 
“problem.” Of Norway’s 1,300 Jews—1 
for every 2,250 of the population—532 
were aboard the ship; some 300 had 
escaped to Sweden; the rest were either 
in hiding, dead. or in_ concentration 
camps. 

The senseless cruelty of this pogrom in 
miniature shocked the world. From neigh 
boring Sweden, usually so carefully neu- 
tral, came the sharpest rebuke to the 
Nazis in many months. Sweden’s thirteen 
Lutheran bishops issued from Upsala a 
strongly worded address “To all Christians 
in Sweden,” expressing their “horror and 
dismay” at the “pagan race hatred which 
has spread like a plague...” But the 
transportation of Norway’s handful of 
Jews was a drop in the ocean of exile 
and elimination. The British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare told of 500,000 Jews 
newly sent from occupied Europe to the 
Kast There, in Poland and occupied Rus- 
sia’ hundreds of thousands already had 
perished. Some Jewish sources put the 
three-year toll as high as 2,000,000. A 
similar fate awaited some 5,000,000 more 
Jews in German-held Europe. 

Last week, the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, eight exiled governments, 
and the French National Committee sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to punish “this 
bestial policy of cold-blooded extermina- 
tion” after the war. The statement (to 
which all 30 of the United Nations were 
expected to adhere) —was broadcast in 23 
languages. In London, the House of Com- 
mons stood in silent protest after Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden. had read the 
manifesto. 














IN A GREAT MOVIE THEATRE, an audience of thousands 
—carried out of their everyday lives—look, and listen, 
to the drama pouring from a strip of photographic film 
about one inch wide. Everything is on this—not only the 
living, moving scenes of the story, but on the tiny “sound 
track” at the left, the sound: whispered words of love 
... 2 terrified scream... the nerve-shattering roar of a 
dive bomber...an enchanting voice crooning a lullaby. 
Film carries it all. 





Most Hollywood movies are on film made by 


ROM the time when Thomas A. 

Edison and George Eastman 
worked together on the early, flicker- 
ing movies, the improvement of mate- 
rials for professional motion pictures 
has been one of the chief fields of 
Kodak research. Kodak has been the 
pacemaker, and is by far the largest 
supplier of Hollywood. 


From ‘“‘the flickers” to art 


Kodak’s original production of 
transparent roll film, the key to motion 
pictures . . . specialized negative and 
positive films... the production of 
high-speed panchromatic materials... 
the modern color phase, now rapidly 
expanding...these are important 
scenes in the advance from “the flick- 
ers” to today’s work of art, in which 


Kodak has played a leading role. And 


there is another... The success of 
“sound” pictures hinged on making 
the spoken words, or music, or “sound 
effects,”a basic part of the picture. That 
is what you have today, because... 


Sound, too, is pictured 


With special fine-grain emulsions, 
Kodak “sensitizes” film for sound 
recording. In effect, sound is changed 
into light, and this light is recorded 
on the film, simultaneously with the 
recording of the scenes. Lips move— 
a voice speaks. Yet the voice is also a 
“picture” — an effect of light on film. 
The voice changes from a whisper to 
an angry roar—each tone is a series of 


“light” pictures, different in quality. 

As you sit in the theatre, the process 
is reversed —the “light pictures” on 
the sound track are changed back into 
sound... The “sound” newsreels are 
made in much the same way. 


Movies for everybody 


For children, movies are education. 
For normal men and women they are 
the grandest form of entertainment, 
reaching almost everyone. For those 
distraught by worry or sorrow, they 
are wholesome escape. For our service 
men on ships or in distant camps, they 
are a little of everything that is needed 
to give a man a “lift”... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 
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GETTING the big bombers over 
and back calls for stamina in both 
men and equipment. Despite un- 
usual shock and strain, for instance, 
all of the controls of these huge air- 
craft must perform as well coming 
back as when going out. Anything 
short of complete dependability sim- 
ply adds up on the wrong side of 
the score. 

The many men and women in 
Airaco factories are proud of the 
role they are privileged to play in 


this epic struggle. They realize well 
that the products of their efforts are 
vital parts of our nation’s fighting 
aircraft, units soimportant that per=~ 
fection is the only acceptable stand- 
ard. What they are doing today can- 
not be told... but their contribution 
to America’s technical progress will 
be evident for many years after the 
Victory which is now their only goal. 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
Burbank, Calif.; Kansas City, Kan.; New York, 
N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Slater, Mo. 








AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
Hydraulic Aircraft Controls * * * Precision Radio Equipment 
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Labor and OPA Double Play 
Threatens Railroad Squeeze 


Biggest Profits in Years 
Prompt Bids for Wage Raises 
and Cuts in Freight Rates 


As the year’s end approached, the na- 
tion’s railroads scanned the right-hand side 
of their ledgers and almost without excep- 
tion found things looking good. Net earn- 
ings were the best on record. Approximate- 
ly $160,000,000 of indebtedness was being 
retired. Many dividends were being paid 
—some for the first time in history—and 
rail stocks and bonds were firm in the 
markets. All this because the roads were 
hauling more freight and passengers than 
at any other time in history. 

But when they looked over on the other 
side of their ledgers, the roads found 
things not so good. They were wearing out 
their equipment fast and the War Pro- 
duction Board was releasing only from 
one-quarter to one-half of the materials 
for needed locomotives and cars. Like 
everyone else rails were hit hard by labor 
shortages. But worst of all, the roads were 
caught between organized labor and gov- 
ernment in a wage boost-rate reduction 
squeeze that threatened to cost the carriers 
$150,000,000 more than their total net 
income this year. 

Here’s how the situation stacked up: 


Equipment: Today rails are carry- 
ing 55 per cent more freight with 27 per 
cent fewer cars than in 1918. Freight traf- 
fic in 1942 will total approximately 630 
billion ton-miles (1 ton of freight hauled 


Wide World 


1 mile) compared with the previous rec- 
ords of 475 billion in 1941, 447 billion in 
1929, and 405 billion in 1918. The roads 
are able to do this with 600,000 fewer 
freight cars than they had in 1918 because 
each car is performing about one-fourth 
more service than last year. This has been 
accomplished because: (1) shippers are 
requisitioning the exact number of cars 
at the exact time and place needed; (2) 
cars are being loaded more efficiently and 
with more freight per unit; (3) they’re 
being moved greater distances, and (4) 
they’re not being left idle on sidings as 
makeshift warehouses, as was so often the 
case in the last war. 

Another factor that puts an enormous 
strain on the railroads is that 40 per cent 
of the 6,800 Pullmans and 15 per cent of 
the 17,500 passenger cars are continuously 
engaged in moving troops under orders in 
organized groups. All in all, passenger 
traffic will be close to 50 billion passenger 
miles this year, compared with 1920's 
previous record of 47 billion. 

The really big equipment problem in 
railway operation, however, is motive pow- 
er. The roads have 22,000 fewer locomo- 
tives than in 1918. So far, this shortage has 
been largely overcome by a few tricks 
pulled out of the hat. Last September the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said 
that all roads could ignore regulations as 
to train lengths. (Some states limited 
freights to 70 cars; passenger trains to 14- 
16 cars.) So today, passenger locomotives 
are hauling a third more cars because a 
locomotive that can pull fifteen cars at 85 
miles an hour can pull twenty at 70 miles 


an hour, which is now top passenger train 
speed. Likewise, freight trains have been 
lengthened to an average of 90 cars, with 
sometimes as many as 125 in the string, 
and a top speed of 50 miles an hour has 
been set. 

On top of it all, every unit of the roads’ 
serviceable equipment must do a 5 per 
cent bigger job in 1943 than this year. 
The carriers and shippers expect to do 
this by loading cars still more heavily and 
by speeding movements still further by | 
unloading cars more quickly. 


Wages and Rates: On Dec. 1, 1941, 
after threats of a nationwide strike, rail 
employes were given an over-all 124% per 
cent wage increase. Last week, 750 chair- 
men of the five operating brotherhoods 
returned to their locals after a big Chi- 
cago conclave with a request that the 
locals ratify demands for a further 30 per 
cent wage increase (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 21). 
Meanwhile, the fifteen nonoperating unions 
(section workers, clerks, and others) met 
with representatives of management to 
talk over union demands for a 20-cent- 
an-hour wage increase. Getting nowhere, 
the conference broke up with the unions 
announcing they would appeal to the 
National Mediation Board. Both union re- 
quests, if fulfilled, would cost the carriers 
an estimated $750,000,000 a year. 

Bedeviled by these twin demands, the 
railroads took time out last week to pro- 
test a petition filed Dec. 5 with the ICC 
by the Office of Price Administration. This 
asked cancellation of the 10 per cent pas- 
senger-rate increase granted last January 
and the 6 per cent average freight-rate in- 
crease granted in March to take care of 
the wage boost ordered last December. In 
asking for the reduction, the OPA said in 
effect that the roads are earning too much 
and that the rates are adding to the cost 
of war. In reply, the roads said that cur- 


Typical railroad war traffic: Troop trains of Marines, freight trains of training tanks 
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Whisky Gone to War: The Schenley Distillers Corp., with other 
American whisky makers, has converted its entire output to ethyl alcohol for 
war uses. Cooling pipes carry mash on its way to be fermented and distilled. 
The mash goes into a giant fermenting tank. Pressure cookers at temperatures 
of 250 degrees Fahrenheit convert it into alcohol. 





rent earnings seemed large only because 
they were compared with the low levels of 
the depression; that if the rates were cut, 
it would cost the roads, on the basis of 
present traffic, around $357,000,000 an- 
nually. 


Finances: During the past ten years, 
railroads operating one-third of the na- 
tion’s mileage went into bankruptcy be- 
cause their backbone (long hauls of heavy, 
bulky freight) was broken by losses to the 
truck lines, and, of course, by the depres- 
sion. 

The year 1929, when other businesses 
were booming too, had been the most 
profitable in railroad history (income: 
$896,807,000). After that, income fell to 
$523,907,000 in 1930, then into a long 


decade of slim profits or actual losses. In- 
deed, in the whole twelve-year period, in- 
come available for dividends, deducting 
losses for four years, added up to only 
$1 423,368,000. Helping to hold down these 
earnings were well-sustained maintenance 
and equipment outlays. 

Last year the roads’ profits shot sudden- 
ly up, to $501,651,000. This year they will 


hit an estimated $950,000,000—an all- . 


time high. 

These current good earnings have led 
many of the roads to pay off arrearages 
and other debts. Examples: New York 
Central, $30,000,000; Illinois Central, $20,- 
000,000; Great Northern, $18,000,000; 
Frisco, $15,000,000; New Haven, $11,- 
200,000; 3angor & Aroostook, $4,000,000; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, $2,295,000. These and 


many others make up the $160,000,000 
total allotted for debt payments this year. 
Translated into return on invested capi- 
tal, the earnings this year look good. In 
the twelve months ended Oct. 31, 1942, the 
rate of return averaged 4.93 per cent. This 
compared with the 3.80 per cent for the 
previous twelve months and the 5.75 per 
cent which the ICC considers a fair re- 
turn. But there are arguments as to how 
this should be figured. On the road’s own 
valuation basis, their 1942 return will be 
about 51 per cent, but on the ICC’s esti- 
mated valuation of $20,000,000,000 the 
return will be closer to 7 per cent. In any 
event, if the roads are forced to take a 
rate cut and pay their employes more 
money there would be no question of fair 
return—there would be a deficit. 


Significance 





The money the rails plowed into keep- 
ing equipment and right-of-way in tiptop 
shape during even the depression years is 
now paying big dividends not only in rail 
earnings, but in national security. Without 
the remarkable operations record of the 
carriers this year, the transportation prob- 
lems created by cessation of coastwise ship- 
ping (because of the sub menace) would 
seriously block our all-out war effort. 

That the higher earnings brought efforts 
to pare them down was no particular sur- 
prise to railway men, but the extent of 
the demands was more than expected. 
Aside from the distinctly inflationary 
aspects of organized labor’s demands, the 
fact is that railway labor, with the Decem- 
ber 1941 wage boost, already has bettered 
its lot; and has done so to within 21% per- 
centage points of the top limit of the Little 
Steel wage formula. The government-re- 
quested cut in freight rates obviously is 
inspired by the increased earnings, too. 
And both of these demands are aimed at 
a purely temporary situation: after the 
war and with the resumption of ocean 
shipping much of the increased rail traffic 
will disappear. 

There’s a curious twist, too, in the gov- 
ernment’s request for a rate cut. Some 
well-informed sources have advanced the 
theory that the petition, joined in by the 
anti-inflationeer James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, is a left- 
handed attempt to thwart the union de- 
mands for more money. The theory, para- 
phrasing Civil War Gen. Nathaniel Bed- 
ford Forrest: Get thar fustest with the 
mostest grab. , 


Farmer Haraway 


Six years ago his only assets were two 
mortgaged mules which he was about to 
lose by foreclosure. Last week, Curtis 
Haraway, slender, dark-haired Limestone 
County, Ala., farmer, valued his assets at 
$9,440 and took title to the 17l-acre farm 
that he had bought with a Farm Security 
Administration -loan. The loan was paid 
back in full over the past four years. 

It’s a story of government beneficence 
and individual enterprise: In 1936 share- 
cropping Haraway borrowed “on charac- 
ter” $203 from the FSA so as to redeem 
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to the Nation on “The Invisible Crew” 





WAR PRODUCTION 
20 TYMES EXPANDED! 


61,000 Bendix Boldiers of Production and More Tens of 
Thousands in Subc§ntractors’ Plants are Pledged to Carry Through 


1938'e 


*$30,800,000 


1939 as 





A Partial List of 
“THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


Essential to Our 
Fighting Forces: 
* “STROMBERG” Aircraft 


Some members of “The Invisible Crew” 
—often many of them—are aboard every 
American plane, ship, tank, and combat 
car... and many also are serving with 
our Allies on other fighting fronts. 





Carburetors ae An invincible host of silent partners 
*& “SCINTILLA” Aircraft ane 

Maensies ounannann who eliminate the elements of human 
* “PIONEER” Remote Indicating error, assuring mechanicai safety to our 

Equipment 


men at the front as they hurl our bombers, 
fighting planes and tanks at the enemy! 


* “PIONEER” Aircraft Naviga- 
tion and Engine Instruments 

* “ECLIPSE” Aviation Starters & 
Generators 

* Aviation De-Icing Systems 

x Airplane Fuel Pumps & Motors 

* Supercharger Regulators 

*“BENDIX RADIO” Transmit- 
ters, Receivers, Compasses, etc. 

*& “BENDIX” Aircraft and Tank 
Radio Intercommunicating 


Systems 

*& “BENDIX” Aircraft Landing 
Gear 

* “BENDIX” Marine Signalling 
Devices 


* Aircraft Gun Turrets $460,000,000 
* Automatic Aircraft Cannon 
* Fire Control Equipment 

* Gun Shells and Fuses 


1940 


$47,000,000 


1941 eaaee 


$156,000,000 








Each head represents thirty million dollars 











BENDIX SOLDIERS OF PRODUCTION WILL MAKE THIS RECORD 30 TIMES EXPANDED IN 1943 











*In 1938 only 50% of the total shown was for 
products which comprise the staggering total for 
1942. 

Millions of dollars have been spent annually by 
Bendix since 1929 in the research and develop- 
ment of principal aircraft accessories and equip- 


ment for mechanized units which form th basis 
for today’s production for war purposes. 

Because, too, of greater efficiency in increased 
production Bendix voluntary reductions to our 
Government have exceeded $100,000,000 during 
the year 1942. 





* FROM COAST TO COAST, 25 BENDIX PLANTS ARE SPEEDING MEMBERS OF “THE INVISIBLE CREW” TO WORLD BATTLE FRONTS * 
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his mules and then borrowed another $166 
to buy a hog, corn, fertilizer, and groceries. 
By early 1938, he had paid back this $369. 
Twenty-nine at the time and ambitious, 
Haraway combined education with work; 
he attended his district agriculture school 
to back up his high schooling, then armed 
with his new knowledge he went to the 
FSA in December 1938 and really put the 
bite on. He borrowed $2,300 to buy this 


farm and $712 for repairs and improve- 


ments. Later, he borrowed about $200 
more for tools. 

Turning to diversified farming from his 
main reliance on cotton as a cash crop, 
Haraway, his wife (they are childless) , 
and his father made the farm pay out 36 
years before his 40-year loan was due. 
Furthermore, he paid up solely out of 
farm income—the first FSA farm owner- 
ship borrower to do so. 

So unusual was Haraway’s success story 
that Sen. John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
(active member of the farm bloc) went 
to Athens, Ala., Dec. 18, and presented the 
farm deed in a public ‘ceremony. Thanking 
the senator, Farmer Haraway remarked 
as he turned to go back to his work: 
“And I’ve three mules now—and they’re 
all paid for, too.” 


The Phantom: Concrete Ship Run by Radio 
Is Safe From U-Boats, Claim Its Inventors 


The Phantom arrived at the Capitol 
Yacht Club basin in Washington last 
week, ready for further tests. If these 
trials are as successful as its inventors 
hope, the United States may possibly get 
a ghostly fleet of strange new ocean-going 
cargo vessels. For the Phantom, intended 
to help beat the submarine menace, is a 
freighter of revolutionary design and even 
more revolutionary control. A 91-foot Die- 
sel-powered vessel looking more like a 
streamlined river barge (see cut) than an 
ocean-going ship, the test model is the 
creation of Vladimir Yourkevitch, middle- 
aged Russian-born expert best known as 
the designer of the French Luxury liner 
Normandie. His new vessel is of a special 
elliptical shape which lowers the center 
of gravity, enabling the vessel to proceed 
through the water with its decks just 
awash, so it can’t be seen more than 2 
miles away by a marauder. Its structure 
is of concrete reinforced with structural- 
steel bars, thus avoiding use of standard 
but now critically short steel plates and 





Model concrete Phantom 





2. with temporary deckhouse, heads for her tests 


starts for the water and... 
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shapes. But most unusual of all for a 
seagoing vessel is its method of operation: 
the ship is built to run through remote 
control by radio—with no one on board. 

Operation of ships by remote control 
isn’t new. The Navy has been running 
target ships in that fashion for years. But 
the control system used on them is dif- 
ferent, and it is a wartime secret. It was 
developed by Frederick B. Woodworth, 
87-year-old Brooklyn-born radio engineer 
who was prominent in the development of 
the ship-to-shore radio telephone. Former- 
ly with Bell Laboratories, Woodworth now 
works for the Smith-Meeker Engineering 
Co. in New York. 

He visualizes a whole convoy of Phan- 
toms which would proceed across seas en- 
tirely by radio direction from an escorting 
control vessel or “mother ship” (which 
would be a corvette, destroyer, submarine, 
freighter, or even dirigible or other air- 
craft). The convoy would not be under 
control all the time but only when its 
course was changed. Trouble on any ship 
in the convoy would automatically shut 
down its engine, send a radio alarm to the 
“mother ship,” from which a crew could 
be sent to the robot vessel to fix things up. 

Chances of enemy detection of the radio 
would be slight. The radio control fre- 
quency could be changed daily to confuse 
enemy ears. Besides, with a wide range of 
frequencies now available, the marauder’s 
search for the right one would be like 
hunting a needle in a haystack. 

Woodworth admitted the enemy might 
be able to take radio control of the convoy 
away from its escorting vessel—by finding 
and using the operating frequency used to 
direct the ships. But he declared the pos- 
sibility was slight—for to seize control, 
an interloper would have to know the 
“combination”—and as Woodworth point- 
ed out, that would be hard to get. 

The ship in Washington (which was 
constructed in Florida and proceeded to 
the capital with a crew on board, prior to 
receiving remote-control tests) is a small 
model of the cargo vessels that Yourke- 
vitch and Woodworth want to build. These 
would be 260 feet long with a large cargo 
capacity of 2,000 dead-weight tons. Last 
week end, the Maritime Commission had 
not yet reached a decision on the plan. 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Commission 
chairman, said only that it was under 
consideration. 

Yourkevitch, who designed submarines 
for the Russian Navy in the last war and 
merchant ships in France before coming to 
America in 1937, estimated each full-size 
Phantom would cost about $120,000—or 
$60 a dead-weight ton, which he said was 
less than half the average cost of the con- 
ventional cargo carrier on the same weight 
basis. Because he has held contracts to 
design other vessels for the United States 
Army Engineers and the Maritime Com- 
mission since setting up business in this 
country in the late ‘80s, Washington 
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“Miss Brown. a 


our real boss 1s this whole Community / F 


“Yes, Miss Brown, we're responsible 
to the people here for the protection 
of their property and the security of 
what they work and save for. 


“Why, there probably wouldn’t be 
that fine hotel down the street, if it 
weren't for insurance. George Stevens 
had foresight. When the old hotel 
burned, insurance put him back in 
business. 


“‘An explosion at the mill out there ruined a 
warehouse full of stock and wrecked a lot of 
equipment. But the mill kept going and the 
men kept their jobs because insurance promptly 
made good the losses. 


“Last spring, there was quite a windstorm. 
The damage was considerable. But our clients 
suffered only temporary inconvenience. Insur- 


ance brought them the funds to repair and 
rebuild right away. 


**George Saunders, the grocer, had a run of bad 
luck. Within the same week his car was ruined 
by a falling tree and his truck hurt some people 
and smashed up property. Might have been a 
serious set-back for George—could have crip- 
pled his business. But he’d been wise enough 
to carry a Comprehensive Automobile Policy 
and enough public liability and property dam- 
age insurance.He came out of it without a loss. 
“So it goes, Miss Brown. Insurance is a pro- 
fession of protection. An Agent’s life-work is 
providing sound security for the rewards of toil 
and thrift. A fine service, a 
duty to be proud of ... assur- 
ing thefuture of factories and 
businesses, making a man’s 
possessions safe—protecting 
what people have, giving 
them confidence. It builds a 














better community.” 








The Agents of Insurance Company of North. 
America bring to the home, business and 
industry everywhere the complete scope of this 
150-year-old company’s dependable, progres- 
sive service. There is in your community a 
North America Agent, or a Broker, who, with 
the facilities of a nearby North America Service 
Office, is better equipped to serve you. Specify 
North America protection. 

North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000. With its affiliates, it writes 
practically every form of insurance except life. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America ¢ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ¢ National Security 
{nsurance Co. © Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
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sources predicted careful exploration of 
Yourkevitch’s novel solution of wartime 
shipping. 


Production Report 


In an official report to the nation -on 
production during our first year of war, 
Donald M. Nelson, head of the War Pro- 
duction Board, last week said that the 
problem of conversion of industry to war 
output was licked; that munitions were 
moving out more than four times as fast 
as in November 1941. Other details: 


{| War spending by the United States in 
1943 must mount to more than $90,000,- 
000,000—which is $23,700,000,000 above 
the combined expenditures of $52,500,- 
000,000 in 1942 and $13,800,000,000 in 
1941. 


{ Although this nation alone is now: pro- 
ducing as much as the entire Axis, pro- 
duction next year must be_ two-thirds 
greater. 


{| In rubber, 1943 will be the crucial year 
because America now has only 30,000,000 
tires—mostly old ones, retreads, and tires 
made of reclaimed rubber—to replace the 
90,000,000 new tires which normally 
would have been used in 1942 and 1943. 
If the synthetic-rubber program is entire- 
ly successful and tires now on the road 
are carefully preserved, this shortage will 
be overcome by this time next year, Nel- 
son predicted. 


Cream of the Crop 


Fifteen amateur milkers (fourteen men 
and one woman), who just graduated 
from the free milking class at Van Nuys, 
Calif., high school, last week were prov- 
ing themselves as full-time employes of 
dairy farms at wages running up to $225 
a month. Even before they graduated, 
they got a big hand. In fact, that was the 
reason why the thirteen other men and 
two women in the class failed to finish. 
* They found that milking made their hands 
swollen and sore, and consequently only 
the members with hardier digits grad- 
uated. 

Nevertheless, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and Los Angeles School 
Board, which conceived the course as a 
partial answer to a critical shortage of 
California dairy workers, agreed the 
scheme was a success and planned a sec- 
ond training center in the Los Angeles 
area. Meanwhile, Van Nuys was well on 
its way toward graduating its second class 
which started Dec. 3. Its members will 
present themselves for diplomas Jan. 4, 
with 10 to 20 of the group of 30 expected 
to make the grade. 


{ In Western Nebraska, the labor shortage 
reflected itself in higher pay for cowboys. 
Key men who used to draw $30 a month 
and beans, now were getting $100 to $125 
a month plus room and board, and the 
average pay for top hands on better 
ranches was $75 to $100 plus keep. The 
cowboys as a whole were better paid than 
farm workers. But high wages in war in- 

















Newsweek—Fore 


Nebraska cow hands rate dude wages 


dusiries still drew them to town and good 
help was getting scarcer. Ranchers feared 
they would lose many calves next spring 
for lack of men. 


Flour Dilemma 


Wheat and wheat flour have caught 
millers and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in a great squeeze, and it hurts more 
each hour. What makes it tougher is that 
a relief in the form of adjusted price ceil- 
ings for the milled product or release of 
some of the wheat held by the government 
still isn’t definitely in sight. 

So critical did the situation become last 
week that most flour mills had virtually 
stopped taking orders—even from the 
Army and Navy—and had quit buying 
wheat in the market. Milling interests and 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed of Kansas said the 
nation will face a bread shortage in Janu- 
ary unless something is done to relieve con- 
ditions. 

The reason for this is that the OPA put 
a ceiling price on flour Oct. 3. But no ceil- 
ing was put on wheat because it is a farm 
product and is exempt from ceiling until 
it reaches parity. So the grain has con- 
tinued to advance considerably above the 
Sept. 28-Oct. 3 level which was used for 
the flour-ceiling yardstick. In the past 
month, cash wheat has gone up 13 cents. 
To buy unregulated wheat at present 
prices and turn it into flour to be sold at 
the prevailing ceiling would ruin the mill- 
ing trade. 

James F. Byrnes, Economic Stabilization 
Director, recently suggested increasing the 
ceiling price on flour by 58 cents a barrel, 
provided Congress permits the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell at less than 
parity, up to 150,000,000 bushels of the 
wheat it controls. Byrnes’s proposal was 
an alternative to a plan under considera- 
tion by the CCC to pay the farmer a 
subsidy of several cents a bushel in cash 
and cancel the amount due the govern- 
ment for storage and insurance on wheat 
held by the CCC as collateral on farm 
loans. The Senate agriculture committee 
turned down Byrnes’s flour ceiling idea 
flatly. Senator Clyde Reed said the pro- 
posed 58-cent increase wasn’t enough be- 











cause it would be reflected in a wheat 
rise of only about 12 cents a bushel— 
still less than parity. Thus he ran true 
to farm bloc form: consistently fighting 
every attempt to put ceilings on farm 
products at less than parity. 


Significance--——~— 


Two methods are open to prevent a 
shortage in flour: 


1—Lift the flour price ceiling. This had 
been promised for Dec. 3, but has been 
indefinitely postponed until after Jan. 10. 
However, if the flour ceiling should be 
raised without putting a ceiling on wheat 
or increasing the available supply, millers 
think it would be largely a temporary ex- 
pedient; that wheat prices would follow 
flour right up and the millers would be 
back where they started. 


2—Release for the market all or part of 
the 650,000,000 bushels of wheat controlled 
by the CCC. But there are complications 
here, too. The law prevents the CCC from 
selling its wheat at less than the parity 
price, which is almost 30 cents above the 
present market. So that too offered no 
solution in itself. 


It all added up to the fact that the CCC 
waited for the OPA to act, the millers 
waited for the CCC, and the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation said that 80 to 90 per 
cent of the nation’s flour mills are unable 
to make quotations on new flour business. 

Ominously, the flour situation is shaping 
up exactly like the meat-shortage mess, 
caused in large measure by a ceiling on the 
processed product but no ceiling on the 
live animal. Exactly the same mistake is 
being repeated. With the present meat 
crisis, Administration officials know the 
wheat situation is bad and why. They are 
frankly worried about the nation’s bread 
supply unless something is done—and done 
soon. 

Congressional toes would not be stepped 
on if flour ceilings were permitted to rise, 
but punctured ceilings are exactly the 
thing that the OPA has fought constantly. 
The milling industry says that if ceilings 
were lifted enough to let millers pay full 
parity for wheat, this would result in about 
a 1-cent rise in the price of a loaf of bread. 
On the other hand, no direct increase 
would come if a subsidy were set up and 
the CCC permitted to sell its enormous 
wheat holdings; but whatever was paid out 
in a subsidy naturally would be added to 
the tax bill and have to be paid by the 
public anyway. 

Nobody had a ready answer to the con- 
test between the Administration and the 
farm bloc at the week’s end. ‘The only fact 
that stood out clearly was that millers were 
grinding very little grain and bakers faced 
a flour shortage, although there is more 
than two years’ supply of wheat in the 
country. 


Bonded Sales 


Walter Shea began selling automobiles 
for a Broadway dealer in New York after 
the last war. Three ‘years later he moved 
to Pittston, Pa., and went into business 





TANKERS THE SUBS CAN’ SINK 


ORE than 34 million gallons of oil 


a day are rolling into the East in 
tank cars. 


That’s 70 times the amount the rail- 
roads usually have been called upon to 
transport—well over half the total 


needs, hauled in tankers the subs can’t 
sink. 


To handle this new assignment takes 
the full time of 1,400 locomotives, 
when there are a dozen other uses for 
every locomotive in the war program 
as a whole. But it’s a job that has to be 
done, so the railroads are doing it, as a 


part of their bigger job of hauling 1%4 
million tons of freight a mile every 
minute round the clock. 


Behind this record oil movement is a 
story of the American brand of cooper- 
ation: by the companies that ship the 
oil—by the companies that own the 
tank cars—by the Federal Petroleum 
Cooperator—by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


That’s why this particular story of 
what the railroads are doing is a good 
example of what it takes to keep 
America working and fighting. 





GROUND TAPS - 


5 ad IS NO hymn of hate. It is an ex- 
pression of love... the love of lib- 
erty of a great and powerful people. 

It is an anthem rich in the glorious 
traditions of our past. It is a pledge to 
this little lad singing its words that his 
birthright of freedom shall be pre- 
served. 

The contributions being made by 
the Detroit Tap & Tool Company to 
this sacred promise may not seem spec- 


tacular. But, every time we read of the 


heroic exploits of our men in a P.T. 
boat; every time we hear the sweet 
hum of a high speed aeroplane engine 
or see a picture of a General Grant or 
Lee tank, we can’t help feeling just a 
bit proud. Because we know that we 
have given some of our brains, brawn 


and sweat so that the companies we 
serve may build better, faster and more 
efficient war equipment than those of 
our enemies. 

That these producers of war matériel 
have come to us for Ground Taps, 
Thread Tools and Gages is justifica- 
tion, indeed, of the ends to which we 
have gone to produce tools of maxi- 
mum accuracy and durability. That 
these two characteristics of Detroit 
Tools are helping America increase her 
output of weapons of Victory calibre 
makes every craftsman of the Detroit 
Tap & Tool Company feel that he is 
personally helping to fulfill the pledge 
of our immortal national Anthem to 
this little boy who is singing its words 
...and to his generation. 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


8432 BUTLER STREET * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND THREAD HOBS - 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 








THREAD GAGES 
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for himself. In 1928 he moved again—to 
Hackensack, N. J., where his auto agency 
continued to prosper. Last year he sold 
1,000 new and used cars and employed 44 
people. 

When war converted the auto industry 
to munitions, Shea was hard hit. His 1942 
sales slumped to 24 new cars (16 to the 
government) and 30 used models. His 
staff dropped to eight. As December rolled 
around, Shea was losing $500 a month, but 
he kept on going. Last week, young-look- 
ing at 45 and still full of vim and vinegar, 
he served notice that he intends still to 
be going after the war. 

The notice was a full-page ad in a local 
newspaper. Taking up a suggestion made 
by Henry J. Kaiser before the 1942 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NEwsweek, Dec. 14), 
Shea announced he was ready to take 
orders for new autos—to be delivered after 
the war. And, as the West Coast ship- 
builder had advocated,.Shea offered to ac- 
cept War Bonds as a down payment. 

Well aware that these bonds are neither 
negotiable nor transferable, he didn’t ex- 
pect to use them as collateral against fu- 
ture sales. He didn’t want a sales contract. 
Bring in your bonds, he told the public, 
and give me your order. You'll get a 
receipt, and the bonds go into a safe de- 
posit vault at the bank for safe keeping. 
They’re still your property, and I'll just 
hold them so you won’t feel tempted to 
cash them in. When peace comes and 
autos are again manufactured, you'll get 
delivery first. 

A spokesman for General Motors Corp., 
future makers of the Chevrolets and Olds- 
mobiles on which Shea now hopes to take 
orders, backed his idea in theory if not 
in practice. This official said GM was tak- 
ing no orders for postwar autos, beyond a 
verbal assurance to any interested dealer 
that he would get fair and impartial treat- 
ment when production is resumed. But 
GM heartily endorsed any scheme de- 
signed to help people hang on to their 
War Bonds. 

As the week ended, Shea hadn’t yet any 
orders, but he was still in there trying. In 
the meantime, he continued to show he 
had the stuff from which success is made. 
As Washington banned East Coast gaso- 
line sales last Friday, he slapped a new 
ad in the same editions of the paper that 
carried the story. “This is the time to have 
your car overhauled,” the ad read, “you 
can’t use it anyway.” Shea even offered 
to tow it down to his garage free for a 
checkup. 

“It’s ideas like that,” he remarked, “that 
keep you going.” 


Labor Portents 


To men who could read the signs, re- 
ports from every part of the country last 
week portended new labor troubles ahead. 
Organized labor’s demands for more money 
and for release from no-strike pledges 


’ threatened coming strife: 


q In Washington, the War Labor Board re- 


fused to take jurisdiction in a wage dispute 
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Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
Home-Front Gremlin 


between New York City and 32,000 em- 
ployes of its unified transit lines (News- 
wEEK, Dec. 21):. Hard hit by the decision, 
transport workers at a mass meeting called 
on Mayor F. H. La Guardia to work out 
a fair and prompt settlement. 


q In Chicago, Department of Labor con- 
ciliators worked with transit employes (de- 
manding a $2,500,000 payroll boost) and 
company officials in an effort to prevent a 
threatened strike on elevated lines that 
would tie the city into knots. Unable to 
reach a settlement, conciliators gave up 
and Labor Secretary Frances Perkins then 
certified the dispute to the WLB. Late 
Saturday the strike was postponed to give 
the board time to investigate. 


q Also in Chicago, the Inland Steel Co. 
protested a WLB order requiring the com- 
pany to include a “union maintenance and 
hiring hall” clause in its contract with the 
National Maritime Union. The company 
charged that the order would abolish its 
right to “select employes on merit.” Five 
days later, the board invited Inland to 
appear at a Washington hearing Dec. 29. 


4 In San Diego, AFL workers at the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp asked President 
Roosevelt to release them from their “no- 
strike” pledge (made by organized labor 
after Pearl Harbor) so they could strike 
for higher wages. The union represents a 
total of 45,000 Consolidated workers who, 
in the event of a walkout, would deny the 
United Nations vitally needed warplanes. 
But in Washington, union leaders prom- 
ised they would never sanction a West 
Coast aircraft strike in wartime. 


{ In Los Angeles, one of the biggest storms 
was brewing as the international executive 
board of the CIO United Auto Workers 
resolved to break its no-strike pledge if 
Congress tampers with President Roose- 
velt’s $25,000 ceiling on net salaries. 


q In Detroit, assembly of tanks at the Ford 
(Continued on Page 59) 











To win the Battle of Distance 


The job in North Africa is a striking example 
of what American fighting men and fighting 
equipment are doing, today, on distant battle- 
fronts. These far-flung theaters of war are 
supported by supply lines that literally gird 
the globe. “Armies can never be better than 
their supply forces.” 

Never before in world history has a nation 
undertaken such a gigantic transportation job. 
The growing strength of the United Nations 
everywhere is a tribute to America’s supreme 
effort in the great battle of distance. 

The Army Air Transport Command, the 
Naval Air Transport Service and the War 
Shipping Administration have organized and 


are directing these amazing movements of men 


‘and materials. Due to their combined efforts, 


huge air and sea fleets are ranging world-wide 
routes, speeding delivery of the ingredients 
of victory. 

American Export Airlines and American 
Export Lines, with giant, four-engine flying 
boats and new, fast cargo ships, are serving in 
this battle of distance. 


American Export 72. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















You Want 


More Man Hours? 





- . . see that fresh, clean Ajax Paper 
Cups—in dust-tight steel or plastic dis- 
pensers—are supplied at all your drink- 
ing fountains. It’s a courtesy service that 
promotes health, for these inexpensive 
cups are used once only, decreasing the 
spread of common colds. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 





a 


mn 


Sample cups and infor- 
mation regarding wall 
dispensers and the new 
Ajax Mobile Water Serv- 
ice sent on request. Ad- 
dress Dept. 12 at the 
plant nearest you. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Licon Henderson’s resignation as 
head of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion (see page 27) is significant, if we 
omit matters of personality and compe- 
tence, for just one reason. This is that 
it offers the best possible opportunity 
for overhauling OPA policies with a 
view of introducing a system of price 
control and rationing which will have 
at least a fighting chance of being suc- 
cessful. That such a change is of press- 
ing necessity must be evident to every- 
) one. The present system has _ largely 
lost the confidence of the public and is 
rapidly approaching a state of complete 
collapse. 

Specifically, what are the new policies 
which need to be introduced by Hen- 
derson’s successor? There are four of 
outstanding importance. 


1—Price fixing should be limited to 
necessities and the constituent elements 
entering wnto their production. Had we, 
at the start of the defense program 
two and a half years ago, adopted the 
| Baruch plan of putting a ceiling on all 
prices, wages, and fees and backed it 
up by an adequate system of taxation 
and rationing, it probably could have 
been made to work with success. At 
that time our economy was in reason- 
able balance, as determined by the play 
of forces in free markets. But at pres- 
ent our economic system is not in bal- 
ance, or anything approximating bal- 
ance. By permitting farm prices to go 
through the roof, by approving whole- 
sale wage increases, and by refusing to 
levy taxes upon those individuals who 
have benefited most from the war pros- 
perity, we have created distortions 
from one end of our economy to the 
other. The Baruch plan, therefore, no 
longer is applicable. Our only hope is 
a system of selective price controls. 

2—Rationing should be strictly lim- 
ited to those commodities of which 
there is a shortage. To date, it is true, 
we have not gone beyond this, but 
from the preliminary announcements 
by Henderson and his aids it is clear 
that OPA has been working toward a 
system in which all, or virtually all, 
of our spending would be controlled. 
| Such a plan is certain to be a failure. 
With twenty or thirty billion dollars 
of excess buying power loose in the 
economy it is essential that safety 
valves be provided to let off this infla- 
tionary force. This can best be done by 
permitting unlimited purchases of those 
, things of which we have a surplus and 





The Job for Henderson’s Successor 


by RALPH ROBEY 


of those luxuries or other articles which 
are not essential to the war effort. And 
incidentally it makes no difference how 
high the prices for these goods may go. 
If someone is willing to pay ten dol- 
lars for a one-dollar pipe, let him pay 
it. He will have that much less buying 
power with which to exert pressure on 
the prices of commodities of which 
there is a shortage. Such price rises 
would mean huge profits by some man- 
ufacturers and dealers, but that is easily 
handled by taxation. 


8—Rules and regulations covering 
price control and rationing should be 
issued in simple, understandable form. 
Although the OPA is less than two 
years. old it has issued a series of rules, 
regulations, and instructions, which 
from the point of view of both volume 
and ‘wording are hopeless to the ordi- 
nary individual. This is largely unnec- 
essary. Of course the problem is com- 
plicated, but if the scope of control is 
limited as indicated above it can be 
handled by relatively simple instruc- 
tions. In fact it must be so handled be- 
cause only in that way do we have a 
chance of getting compliance with the 
rules and regulations by the hundreds 
of thousands of firms and millions of in- 
dividuals who will be affected. 


4—Public disclosure by OPA officials 
of future plans for price control and 
rationing should be prohibited. Such 
discussion—the threats of more con- 
trols, of shortages, of increased ration- 
ing, of the necessity for greater sacri- 
fices—merely aggravates the problem. 
It leads to needless buying and hoard- 
ing and thereby creates the very situa- 
tion which it is desirable to prevent. 
We should have no more of this kind 
of talk. 


Such are four of the principal 
changes that need to be made in OPA 
policy. Each of them, of course, carries 
many implications as to detail—impli- 
cations that reach to the very heart of 
the thinking of OPA officials and the 
system they have developed. In the ag- 
gregate these suggested changes mean 
an entirely new approach to the prob- 


lem of price control and rationing. That 


is an immense job to give to a new 
chief, but nothing less will meet the 
need. Add to them the question of 
personnel and it is clear that it will 
take a man of real courage and ability 
to fill the job of being Mr. Henderson’s 
successor. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

Motor Co.’s Highland Park plant was 
halted more than two hours when 1,400 
workers refused to return to their jobs 
after lunch in protest against the layoff of 
three union members. Union officials finally 
persuaded the “demonstrators” to go back 
to work. 


q In Washington, Ora Gassaway, president 
of District 50 of John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers, said UMW is ready for 
large-scale organizational attempts among 
railway labor at the “request” of rail 
workers. Charters have already been issued 
to 58 locals, he declared. A first-rate clash 
with the long-established independent rail- 
road brotherhoods and other rail unions, 
now demanding 20 to 30 per cent raises 
(see page 49), seemed to be in the cards. 


Week in Business 


SoLution: In response to criticism 
against the tide of questionnaires with 
which it has been flooding business, the 
War Production Board came up with a 
ready remedy: it set up a new bureau to 
which complaints may be taken. Some 
harassed paperwork victims began won- 
dering: “Will we have to fill in a ques- 
tionnaire for the questionnaire complaint 
bureau before it’ll consider our complaints 
about questionnaires?” The bureau is 
headed by James Clay Woodson who 
bears the title “industry advocate.” 


Soviet SyntHetic: Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers appointed a four-man 
commission to visit Russia to collect 
chemical and engineering data on the 
Soviet’s large-scale synthetic rubber manu- 
facturing program. Russia volunteered to 
supply the information last February but 
the offer was not accepted, a fact which 
still is unexplained. Ernest W. Pittman of 
New York, International Corp. president 
and former government rubber consultant, 
will head the commission. 


RarLtroap CHANGEs: George D. Brooke 
retired as acting president of the three 
railroads he has headed since 1937—the 
Chesapeake & Qhio Railway Co., the 
Pere Marquette, and the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate). To suc- 
ceed him, the roads elected as presidents 
Carl E. Newton for C. & O., John W. 
Davin for Nickel Plate, and Robert J. 
Bowman for Pere Marquette. The three 
roads will continue to be jointly operated 
under the far-flung corporate reins of the 
Alleghany Corp. 


Morcan Mitepost: Following through 
in its change-over from private to public 
bank, begun in 1934, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., elected to its board of directors four 
outsiders, none of whom had previously 
been identified with the concern: Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the General Mo- 
tors Corp.; E. Tappen Stannard, president 
of the Kennecott Copper Corp.; James L. 
Thomson, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; 
and John S. Zinsser, president of Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia pharmaceutical 
company. 








Combat Champions in the Making 


This creamy-looking stuff may soon be flying over Tokyo or 
Berlin, on the cylinder heads of Flying Fortresses and Warhawks. 
It’s called “ceramic slip”—the material of which Champion aire 
craft spark plug insulators are made. 


* It’s one of the world’s toughest materials to pump—so abrasive 
that it ruins the pistons and valves of conventional pumps in a 
short time. That’s why Champion engineers trust this vital job 
to the pump that has no pistons or valves—the revolutionary 
R&M Moyno. Practically wear-proof, and with a delivery that’s 
constant and bubble-free, the Moyno is making this difficult 
pumping job look as easy as the countless other “impossible’’ jobs 
it has tackled and whipped for America’s war industries. 


* Ifyou have a problem that involves pumping, materials-hand- 
ling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or “special” 
motor applications—write us! We’re always ready to help you. 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Can- 
ada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
(Moyno Pumps are manufactured under R. Moineau patents.) 
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EDUCATION 





Liberal Arts Colleges Are Hit Where It Hurts 
in Army, Navy, and WMC Training Programs 


The world’s largest system of higher 
education last week was confronted by its 
greatest upheaval in history. The Army 
and Navy told the American College its 
role in the war—and from the terms of the 
services’ 16,000-word joint announcement 
it was apparent that the news was a boon 
to some colleges and a blow to many. Still 
to come was yet another announcement, 
along similar lines, by the War Manpower 
Commission. Together they spelled the 
virtual suspension, for the duration, of lib- 
eral-arts education as the American men’s 
college has known it. ; 

Briefly, the Army-Navy plan was this: 
they will send a reported 250,000 soldiers 
and sailors to an estimated 200 to 300 col- 
leges for training as technical specialists 
and officers. Noting that the new draft 
age of 18 would soon dry up the nation’s 
reservoir of college-trained men, the serv- 
ices said that instruction for Army trainees 
would be all technical; for Navy trainees, 
technical with an eight-month preliminary 
course in general fundamentals.* 





*Other, less sweeping educational projects 
announced last week by the services: the Navy 
contracted with twenty colleges for ground 
training of its aviation cadets; the Army circu- 
larized to 50,000 high schools the outlines of 
courses in electricity, radio, shop work, ma- 
chines, and auto mechanics, recommended as 
pre-induction instruction for students and for 
older men in night classes. 


The details made it plain that the Fed- 
eral government would take unprecedent- 
ed control of higher education. The War 
and Navy Departments will control the en- 
tire program. In consultation with the 
WMC, they will dictate selection of col- 
leges, trainees, curricula, and academic 
standards (see table). All trainees will be 
on active duty, in uniform, and drawing 
service pay. The schools will be paid rough- 
ly the same fees they would get from civil- 
ian students. 

On top of all this the WMC readied a 
plan of its own to take care of the civilian 
end of wartime technology. It will also use 
college facilities, to train perhaps as many 
as 100,000 industrial and government 
workers. 

Taken together, the Army, Navy, and 
WMC programs added up to the most 
close-knit control—far more comprehen- 
sive control than Selective Service had 
been able to exert previously—over which 
men of draft age shall go to college and 
what they shall study. The cold statistics 
tell most clearly what they will do to the 
American campus. Of the nation’s 1,756 
institutions of higher learning, 217 are for 
men, 287 for women, and 1,252 co-ed. Of 
approximately 750,000 men students, only 
7 per cent are under draft age and not yet 
touched by the new programs. Except for 
the deferred technological students, prac- 


tically all the others will be swept into the 
armed forces. In return, the colleges will 
receive 250,000 from the Army and Navy, 
and somewhat less than 100,000 from the 
WMC. Total men left in college: upwards 
of 400,000. 

Bad as it is, even this is not the whole 
story. The colleges’ equipment for tech- 
nical training will determine their selec- 
tion in the new programs. And the schools 
lacking such equipment are precisely the 
ones least able to take further enroll- 
ment losses—the small colleges of liberal 
arts. 


Reaction: Educators welcomed the 
Navy’s program, but not the Army’s. Dr 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges, spoke 
for many when he commended the Navy 
for its “sane and sensible” plan, and par- 
ticularly for its inclusion of an eight- 
month course in general college funda- 
mentals. 

As for the Army program, President 
Edmund E. Day of Cornell, head of an 
educators’ committee that had consulted 
with the services on the arrangements, 
denounced as inadequate the reported 
plan to assign only 150,000 soldier-train- 
ees, instead of the 250,000 the colleges 
had expected. Others denounced the 
Army’s neglect of liberal-arts training. 

But the criticisms concerned only de- 
tails. In general, most reacted as did 
President Clifton D. Gray of Bates Col- 
lege: “I believe the plan ought to be sup- 
ported by every college in the country 
with enthusiasm. Liberal arts will sur- 
vive even if the war demands their tem- 
porary eclipse.” ° 





Workings of the Plan to Send Soldiers and Sailors to College 


Army 


Exic1ste: Enlisted men of 18 to 22 who have completed basic 


training. 


AssIGNMENT: Students have no choice of college. 


Courses: All technical. 


TRAINING Periop: Varied according to courses. 


EN.isteD RESERVES: 


(1) Medical and selected pre-medical students in the Reserve 


Navy 


ExicisLe: High-school graduates or the equivalent, 17 to 19 


at enlistment; or men already enlisted and aged 17 to 22. All 


ASSIGNMENT: 


must have 18/20 vision. 


(1) If possible, trainees will be sent to colleges they choose. 


(2) Trainees can express preference (though the Navy needn’t 


heed it) for Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard. 








will be called to active duty at the end of the next semester, 
then detailed to their present studies under War Department 
contracts. 

(2) Seniors in the ROTC will be called to active duty at the 
end of next semester and sent to branch schools to study for 
commissions. 

(3) Juniors in the Reserve taking approved engineering 
courses will be called to active duty after next semester and 
given basic military training; “selected” men will then go back 
to their engineering studies. 

(4) All other enlisted Reserves will be called at the end of 
the current semester for basic training, then will be eligible for 
the special training in colleges. 


Forure: After specialized training, soldiers will be selected for 

(1) Officer Candidate School. 

(2) Technical noncommissioned officer’s rank. 

(8) “Very advanced” technical training, in “exceptional 
cases.” ‘ 

(4) Technical work outside the Army, in “very exceptional 
cases.” 
(5) Return to the troops. 





(3) Any trainee may transfer to aviation at any time. 

Courses: Eight months’ preliminary curriculum for all, stress- 
ing fundamental college work in math, science, English, history. 
engineering drawing, and physical training. All students will also 
be given general instruction in the organization of the Navy, 
Marines, and Coast Guard. 


Traininc Pertop: Eight to 24 months. 


RESERVES: 

(1) Enlistment in the V-1, V-5, and V-7 officer-training pro- 
grams will be halted on March 15. Those now in will be called 
to active duty and will complete their college courses. 

(2) Those in Navy-approved medical, dental, and theological 
training will continue as apprentice seamen and complete their 
studies. 

(3), Naval ROTC will continue, with members chosen from 
trainees in college-training program, after the first two semesters. 

Fortvure: 

(1) After additional specialized training in Navy, Marines, 
or Coast Guard, all who pass will be commissioned as reserve 
Officers. 

(2) Those who flunk will get “other active duty.” 





¥ In today’s global warfare, Aerol landing gear is 
serving on such diverse terrain as the steppes of 
Russia, the scorching sands of North Africa and 
emergency fields roughly hewn in the wilderness 
of the South Sea Islands. 


In every case Aerols are performing superbly, 
insuring safe, smooth landings and take-offs that 
protect the plane and crew. 


The splendid performance records now being 
established by Aerols on world-wide battle fronts are 
but a continuation of their earlier, peacetime accom- 
plishments. Their success also offers sound evidence 
that Aerols will do an equally outstanding job in the 
almost limitless future of after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION -e e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gene 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


“THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING 
FROM THE WORDS AIR” AND “OIL THE FLUIDS 
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USED TO DISSIPATE THE 











BOOKS 


Jefferson, by Jefferson 


“Dear Will, I have thought of the clev- 
erest plan of life .. . You marry Sukey 
Potter, I marry Rebecca Burwell, join 
and get a pole chair and a pair of keen 
horses, practise the law in the same courts, 
and drive about to all the dances in the 
country together.” It was a 20-year-old 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote of this cheer- 
ful and never-fulfilled project to his friend 
William Fleming. ' 

Like most gentlemen of his day Jeffer- 
son wrote copious letters. At one point in 
his career, he wrote ten or twelve a day. 
Since they went to his family, friends, 
and acquaintances and dealt with all his 
activities, they form, as he himself oncc 
said, “the only full and genuine journal” 
of his life. They have long been available 
in ten- and twenty-volume editions of his 
writings but only now in one volume. Se- 
lections from the best of them appear in 
“Jefferson Himself,” edited with short 
background summaries by Bernard Mayo 
leading into each chapter. 

Here is the young congressman chosen 
for his “felicity of expression” to draft 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
is reprinted with indications of the slight 
editing Congress gave it. Then there is 
the Virginia legislator and, later, governor 
working for land reform and _ religious 
freedom in his aristocratic and Anglican 
state. 

From 1784 to 1789, as special envoy, 
then successor to Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris, Jefferson became fond of the French 
people but thoroughly disgusted with their 
morality; conjugal happiness and a do- 
mestic country routine always seemed to 
him most desirable. Later, as Secretary of 
State and then President, he still longed 
to be on his land with his family. 

Jefferson also believed that nature in- 








tended him to devote himself to science, 
and his concern for improved methods of 
doing things almost rivaled Franklin’s. 
He invented a plow that was world fa- 
mous. He designed a way of using heat 


from a kitchen fire to run a steam engine . 


which would pump water to the roof where 
it would be ready in case of fire. In his 
old age he had his fields plowed accord- 
ing to contour. And, of course, his well- 
known interests in architecture manifested 
itself not only in Monticello but in the 
University of Virginia. 

Jefferson voiced his ideas about democ- 
racy in the years when this government 
was in a precariously malleable state, and 
when even during the 90s it had many 
opponents who looked upon the Consti- 
tution as “only a steppingstone to some- 
thing better.” All his life he tried to clear 
the way for the only aristocracy in which 
he believed, that .of “virtue and talent.” 
At 81 he reiterated his basic idea: “Noth- 
ing then is unchangeable, but the inher- 
ent and unalienable rights of man.” (JEF- 
FERSON HIMsELF. 384 pages. Notes and 
sources, illustrations, index. Houghton 


Mifflin, Boston. $4.) 


What Price People! 


Take a dram of Daumier, add a bit of 
Benchley (Robert). Mix with equal parts 
of Rembrandt and Marx (Groucho). 
Shake well. The result will not be George 
Price. 

Which is to say that Price is an original. 
The cartoonist and author (“Good Humor 
Man”) follows his own irrepressible bent 
when he draws his sharp-faced characters 
with that paranoiac look about them. 
Wherever they appear, they have an in- 
dividuality immediately recognizable—be- 
tween chuckles—as Price’s. 

It’s a good thing that the cartoon book 
is a fad of our times. For it has brought us 
another by Price—“It’s Smart to be Peo- 
ple.” And what people! Santa Claus re- 
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clining in a cafeteria, the burglar answer- 
ing his victim’s telephone, the multi-armed 
man attending a freak show. This is strict- 
ly for those who like cartoons and laughs. 
And who doesn’t? (It’s SMart TO BE PEo- - 
PLE. By George Price, Unpaged. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Aut Nicut Lone. By Erskine Caldwell. 
283 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York, $2.50. Sergei and his Soviet guerrilla 
band raid Germany Army headquarters 
and liquidate innumerable Nazis. This 
fictionalized account of warfare behind 
the enemy lines is more a propaganda trib- 
ute than a novel. Unlike the crackers 
in his American novels, Caldwell’s tovar- 
ishi are always noble, altruistic, and 
valiant, while the Nemetskies (Germans) 
appear only in the negative role of objects 
of hate. 


Crazy Horse. Tue Strance MAN oF 
THE Ocuatas. By Mari Sandoz. 428 pages. 
Bibliography, notes. Knopf, New York, 
$3.50. This biography of the Indian leader 
Crazy Horse is a more detailed chronicle 
of his long-suffering people than the story 
of an individual. The author of “Old 
Jules” is well fitted for this work since 
she is a native of Western Nebraska and 
knew some of the surviving Indians. 


Listen, Hans. By Dorothy Thompson. 
292 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $2.50. 
On the logical basis that psychological 
warfare can be conducted efficiently only 
when the enemy’s mind is understood, 
Miss Thompson drew on her years of 
journalistic observation of the German 
mind for the long essay that makes up 
almost half of this book. The second half 
contains broadcasts sent last winter by 
short wave to persuade the Germans that 
their interests lie in collective security 
rather than in world domination. 


wy 


From ‘‘It’s Smart 
to be People’’ 
(Farrar & Rinehart) 














Do you know what the "intercooler" does? 


ERHAPS YOU’VE NEVER SEEN the word 

before. Yet the intercooler is one of 
the developments that have helped make 
possible the pride of all Americans — 
the high-altitude U.S. bomber. 

To propel heavy “air cruisers” flying 
7 miles high, engines are equipped with 
superchargers. These superchargers com- 
press the stratosphere’s thin air to many 
times its normal density —then feed this 
compressed air to the engines. Only in 
that way can the engines get enough 
oxygen to operate at top power- output. 


But when air is greatly compressed, it 
becomes hot—very hot—and unless such 
overheated air is cooled before reaching 
the combustion chambers it will result in 
harmful detonation or “knocking,” and 
hence power loss. 


Intercoolers were developed to meet 
this set of circumstances . . . to condition 


hot supercharged air to a more efficient 
temperature—thus increase the effective 
altitude of U.S. warplanes. AiResearch 
has played a leading part in this develop- 
ment. Our engineers designed and built 
the first lightweight all-aluminum inter- 
cooler... have steadily reduced its size, 
increased its efficiency. 


Our engineers have also perfected new 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


engine oil coolers and exit flap controls 
— all now in large-scale production. 
Some of the intricate war duties that 
AiResearch engineers have taught air to 
perform would astound you, if they could 
be told today .. . After the war, you'll 
find us ready with amazing civilian helps 
created for you out of just this newer 
knowledge of what controlled air can do. 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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RADIO 


Theater Proving Ground 


Fritz Blocki, a sharp-featured, nervous 
New York advertising man, has produced 
some first-rate radio programs (currently, 
the Superman show for Mutual). But he’s 
also produced some theatrical flops of his 
own writing, which buckled his pocketbook 
and froze his Broadway ambitions. 

Last fall, however;—Blocki hit upon a 
solution to his dilemma. Instead of expen- 
sive stage tryouts, why not use radio as a 
testing ground for stage plays? There 
would be no costly scenery, no theater 
rentals, no costumes. And experienced 
radio actors, not handicapped by having to 
memorize lines, could rehearse their parts 
in a few days, even a few hours. 

For all his confidence in the worth of his 
idea, Blocki decided to try it out on some- 
one else’s play instead of his own. So he 
scoured Broadway for an untried script. 
Scornful of radio, producers scoffed at his 
plan and offered little help. Any one of 
them could spot a good script by merely 
reading it, they maintained, adding that 
a radio production would only hide a play’s 
good points, if any. 

Then Blocki learned about Harry Klein- 
er, a young Philadelphia playwright abcut 
to. go into the Army. Author of a war 
drama entitled “A Wind Is Rising,” Klein- 
er had been turned down by a dozen 
producers in the last few months because, 
as the work of an unknown, his play was 
too great a risk. 

The 41-year-old Blocki snapped up 
Kleiner’s play for his experiment. Then the 
Blue network crashed through, not only 
with an offer of a studio, but an hour and 
a half of afternoon radio time for the 
premiére. To top it off, Blocki finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing one well-known theat- 
rical figure that he wasn’t completely off 
the beam: when Audition Previews went 
on the air Dec. 17,.it had Eddie Dowling, 
producer of “Shadow and Substance,” as 
its master of ceremonies. 

The cast of fourteen included some of 
the biggest names in radio, many of them 
equally well known on the stage: Claire 
Luce, Selena Royle, and Myron McCorm- 
ick. “To hire them for three weeks of re- 
hearsals would cost me thousands,” said 
Blocki. “As it was, we worked only eight 
hours before going on the air and it went 
off without a hitch.” Besides the cast, the 
total staff included only two sound-effects 
men, an organist, and an announcer to 
shift the scenes. Cost: about $1,500. 

That Audition Previews’ first trial last 

week was a success was shown (a) by the 
tears of the studio audience—“A Wind Is 
Rising” is a weepy play about Nazi bru- 
tality and the spirit of Frenchmen—and 
(b) by two theater managers who asked 
Kleiner for scripts, while a third made a 
definite offer and another hired one of the 
actors. Plans are under way for a second 
Audition Preview soon. And in case any- 
one wonders which unknown dramatist 
will be chosen for exploitation next time, 
his name is—Blocki. 








Newsweek from Acme 


Daniel: Twenty years ago he and the 
paintings would have been tossed out 





ART 


Daniel’s Return 


Charles Daniel has been (1) a bartender 
and (2) an art dealer, the first to recog- 
nize and develop America’s now successful 
modern artists. He disliked the first pro- 
fession and, despite his distinction, failed 
at the second. 

Daniel came from the tenements of 
Tenth Avenue in New York, where his 
father owned a saloon, and never even 
saw any paintings until he was about 
17. As soon as he saw them he wanted 
one, and for $1.50 bought a little water 
color of a pastoral scene which he hung 
over his bed. 

But for eighteen years after that he 
was in the saloon business, first with his 
father at 28th Street and Tenth Avenue, 
later with his brother at 42nd Street and 
Seventh Avenue. He always hated it, even 
though it was over the brass rail that he 
got to know many of the artists who later 
drew him into their own world. (The late 
Glen Coleman, whose father had a printing 
store close by, was one of the first.) Daniel 
began to haunt the galleries and auction 
houses and was gradually weaned away 
from academic art, which then ruled 
America, to modern art, which first 
crashed the gates with the Armory Show 
of 1913.* 

So when Daniel sold his interest in the 
saloon and opened a gallery in the fall of 





1913, he gathered about him the younger: 


artists who were trying out the new ways 
of painting: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Louis 
Bouché, Raphael Soyer, Niles Spencer, 
Peter Blume, and many others. 

The unschooled Daniel’s art judgment 
was emotional rather than intellectual, 





*He had gotten his first taste of it at the 
famous “291” gallery of Alfred Stieglitz, who 
had brought the modern Frenchmen to America 
even before the Armory show. 


but it was unerring. As the only dealer of 
the time who would handle their work, 
he actually made these men. It was, how- 
ever, a bitter struggle. Collectors and 
museums wanted only art in the estab- 
lished tradition. Kuniyoshi in particular 
was anathema to them. (He is now paid 
in four figures for his paintings.) 

Artists came to Papa Daniel with all 
their problems—both esthetic and finan- 
cial. He grub-staked many of them, some- 
times getting pictures in return, some- 
times not. A major difficulty was the slow- 
ness with which most of the artists pro- 
duced. Peter Blume, for example, painted 
barely enough for a single show in his six 
years at the gallery. (He spent two of 
them on “South of Scranton,” which has 
just won a $3,000 purchase prize at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—(News- 
WEEK. Dec. 14.) 

“Daniel was as nice a man an artist 
could desire as a dealer,” says Kuniyoshi, 
“therefore not as good a businessman as 
he might be.” The depression got Daniel 
and in 1932, just as his artists were on 
the verge of success, his nineteen-year- 
old business folded up. Even his private 
collection was taken over by the landlord. 

Daniel was always a shy man, secretive 
about his personal life. Though he would 
often treat his artists to a lusty steak din- 
ner at a chop house, he never invited any- 
one to his home. In fact, no one ever knew 
where he lived. And when his gallery 
failed, he dropped out of sight altogether. 
People began to think he must be dead. 

He isn’t. And it was his collection of 
pictures which brought Charles Daniel, 
now 64, back into the art world. Taken 
out of storage, the 192 paintings, mostly 
very early work of his artists, were bought 
by the Knoedler Galleries, one of New 
York’s oldest, which began exhibiting 
them last week. There is a Thomas Ben- 
ton water color in the Cezanne manner, 
an almost primitive Peter Blume, abstract 
Marsden Hartleys of his European period, 
a Guy Pene du Bois which is so impres- 
sionistic it can hardly be seen, and a 
great many good examples of the late 
Preston Dickinson, Daniel’s favorite. 

Knoedlers tracked down Daniel with 
difficulty. He refused to say how he had 
lived all these years. He was pleased at 
having his early judgment thus vindicated 
but bitter all the same. “If I’d brought 
these pictures in here twenty years ago,” 
he told them, “you’d have tossed me out— 
and the pictures after me .. . It’s my 
dead body you’ve got here—my life’s 
blood.” 


Portrait Roundup 


The common theory that portrait paint- 
ing is a dead art was itself embalmed a 
fortnight ago. The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, which is always coming 
up with new ideas, opened the first com- 
prehensive exhibition of contemporary por- 
traiture ever held. The museum had gath- . 
ered together the staggering total of 270 
paintings, sculptures, drawings, and pho- 
tographs—plus one mosaic by Elsa 
Schmidt (of John Dewey) and one tapes- 
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Today every American has one aim—to win 
the war. The Bohn organization is dedicated 
100% to that policy. 


During this period of all-out-for-war-produc- 
tion, Bohn engineers are making exhaustive 
studies and conducting extensive research by 
which they are developing new applications for 
Bohn aluminum, magnesium and brass alloys. 


Bohn light alloys are lighter—tougher—stronger. 
For years Bohn’s advanced engineering experi- 
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ence has been most helpful to many leading 
American manufacturers. The post-war world 
will see a large variety of new products, in 
many of which Bohn light alloys will play an 
important part. 


Remember the name Bohn—one of the world’s 
foremost sources for non-ferrous alloys and 
aircraft-type bearings. These products will be 
most useful in America’s merchandising plans 
of the future. 
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try by Marguerite Zorach (of the Rocke- 
feller family) . 

Since these were culled from practically 
every type of twentieth-century art, the 
show is not only a portrait exhibit but a 
magnificent cross-section of contemporary 
art. The only omission is nonobjective art, 
for obvious reasons, and there is very 
little professional portraiture, since it is 
generally scorned by the art-for-art’s-sake 
school. Otherwise there is something for 
every taste, from the straightforward 
painting of an Eakins or Sargent, to the 
mad whimsy of a Chagall (in a self-por- 
trait he sits on his wife’s shoulders) . 

Contrasted portraits of one subject by 
different artists make up one interesting 
angle of the exhibit (see illustrations) . 
But the subjects are not, as might be ex- 
pected, the world’s great; for the most 
part they are the art world’s great and 
not-so-great. Artists, it seems, like to 
paint their families and fellow artists, bear- 
ing out what Dr. Johnson said two cen- 
turies ago: “Portrait painting is a reason- 
able and natural consequence of affection.” 





SCIENCE 


Thirteen Jerks 


An Army officer has just let the public in 
on a revolutionary kind of daily dozen. Un- 
like the usual calisthenics, it won’t build up 
your muscles or melt off your fat. But it 
will ease your fatigue and nervous tension. 
Basically it’s a system of thirteen self-ad- 
ministered sudden jerks and stretchings, 
originated by Lt. Col. Henry I. Szymanski, 
West Point graduate and 1920 Olympic 
wrestler. He first taught the technique to 
troops while serving as Morale Officer of 
the Army’s 33rd Infantry Division. And, 
he says, his exercises proved so effective 
in giving soldiers “additional stamina and 
ruggedness” that his physical-conditioning 
booklet, “Take Your Tip From the Army,” 
has now been made available for general 
sale* with the permission of Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson. 








*32 pages. Diagrams. Victory Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 35 cents. 





“Consequences of affection”: Joella Lloyd by Tchelitchew, Campigh . . . 





«-- Albert Ryder, C. 1902, by J. Alden Weir; C. 1938-39, by Marsden Hartley 


As preface to its baker’s daily dozen of 
exercises, the vest-pocket manual for civil- 
ians explains that a sharp jerk applied to 
a joint relaxes its ligaments, thus stimu- 
lating the circulation to carry off fatigue 
poisons and supply the nerves with more 
oxygen. Most of the refreshing jolts (they 
are prescribed for use anytime needed 
throughout the day) are delivered by 
pressing the hands firmly against some 
part of the body, while bending that part 
or an adjacent part in an opposite direc- 
tion. For example: 


{ Hold outer edge of right hand against 
side of neck. Place palm of left hand 
against left side of head. Press suddenly 
with both hands. Do this eight to twelve 
times, reverse hands, and repeat. 


§ Pass hand over right shoulder and hold 
fingers against right upper back. Place left 
hand under chin. Simultaneously jerk chin 
up and pull hard on back. 


q Press both forearms against back an inch 
or so above waistline. Bend backward sud- 
denly, while exerting strong forward pres- 
sure with arms. 


q Put left hand under right armpit, and 
raise the outstretched right arm about a 
third of the way up from body. Now fling 
right hand and elbow (slightly bent) 
downward and backward. The sudden stop 
in the shoulder-joint action produces a 
jerking stretch and this is most successful 
in taking some of the knots out of a 
knapsack shoulder. 


Cartilage Banks 


Because cartilage is firm, yet resilient 
and sufficiently yielding to be carved into 
any desired shape, it is ideal for many 
kinds of plastic and reconstruction surgery 
—for building new eye sockets, even for 
protecting the brain where a bit of skull 
has been destroyed. For such grafts, the 
most prevalent procedure is to take car- 
tilage from noses, ears, or, most often, 
from between the ribs and breast bone of 
the patients themselves. 

But this subjects the patient to addi- 
tional surgery and robs one part of the 
body to make another part more present- 
able or more durable. The war accordingly 
has stimulated interest in another source 
which dodges these objections—cartilage 
taken from the bodies of the dead. 

This technique has been used for ten 
years by a few physicians, among them Dr. 
G. B. O’Connor, San Francisco plastic sur- 
geon who has made more than 400 grafts 
with cartilage, some of which has been 
stored as long as two years. In an editorial 
in the current American Journal of Sur- 
gery, Dr. O’Connor now pleads for im- 
mediate establishment of cartilage banks 
for military and civilian use. 

Describing his own methods, the surgeon 
explains that he prefers material taken 
from the bodies of disease-free persons of 
18 to 45 who have been accidentally killed. 
The number of accidental deaths assures a 
virtual unlimited potential supply of the 
grafting material. Placed in a solution con- 
taining a mercurial germicide, it can be 











“We see which way the stream of time doth run, 
And are enforced from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of occasion.” 

... 2nd KING HENRY IV, Act IV, Scene 1 
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stored indefinitely in a refrigerator and 


“used as long as tests show it is still germ- 


free. It likewise can be successfully grafted 
without regard to race, color, age, or sex of 
either donor or patient. 

In the latest refinement of his own tech- 
nique, Dr. O’Connor covers the area in 
which a graft is to be made with a fine 
film of sulfanilamide powder blown from 
an atomizer. The new precaution against 
infection, says the specialist, increases the 
number of successful grafts from cartilage 


banks. 


q Dr. Neal Owens, assistant professor of 
clinical surgery in Tulane University’s med- 
ical school, last week reported a substitute 
for cartilage and skin tissues in facial sur- 
gery. His experimental work indicates that 
celluloid may be used. Held in place by un- 
derlying tissues and then covered over by 
skin grafts, it apparently causes no toxic 
reactions. : 


Lessons of Disaster 


From Boston’s Cocoanut Grove catas- 
trophe (Newsweek, Dec. 7), Louis i. 
Lyons, one of the The Boston Globe’s 
crack reporters, last week unearthed some 
of the medical lessons physicians have 
learned. He legged it around the hospitals 
that had handled the seared victims (498 
dead, and more than 200 injured but now 
recovering), and interviewed the doctors 
who had treated them. The physicians’ 
findings, instructive not only to doctors 
but to Army, Navy, and civilian-defense 
officials interested in how to handle dis- 
asters generally and mass burns particu- 
larly, included these: 


§] Understandably, the dispatch of victims 
to hospitals was hasty and haphazard. 
Boston City Hospital alone, for instance, 
took 63 per cent of the cases; in one hour 
it admitted patients at the rate of one 
every eleven seconds. This was the largest 
influx any American hospital has ever 
had to cope with—even larger than that 
of any London hospital at the height of 
the blitz. At the same time other Boston 
hospitals went practically unused. Added 
to the loading of some victims into trucks 
and taxis (dangerous in shock cases) , this 
inefficiency may have cost some lives. 
Physicians are now considering a plan to 
send a doctor to the scene of such disasters 
to act as dispatcher. 


{{ Injections of blood plasma, a technique 
unknown four years ago, saved at least 
150 victims of shock. Altogether more 
than 1,300 units—the equivalent of 1,300 
blood donations—were administered. City 
Hospital used ten units per patient, which 
gave victims more blood fluid than they 
had before the fire. 


{| Not one patient who lived long enough 
for treatment was reported to have died 
of external burns alone. Most hospital 
deaths resulted from damage to lungs or 
throat, incurred when the victims inhaled 
flame or hot gases. 


{Surface treatment of external burns 
mattered little. Massachusetts General 


Hospital simply applied boric acid and 
bandages and had results as good as any 
other hospital. With sedatives, this made 
the patients as comfortable as_ possible 
while the body itself attended to the 
healing. Much more important in sav- 
ing lives were administration of oxygen, 
plasma, and sulfadiazine to control blood 
poisoning. 


{ Patients plagued by mucus collecting in 
their injured lungs and throats were most 
grateful for humidifiers, which blew water 
vapor into their rooms and raised the 
humidity from 20 to nearly 80 per cent. 
The moisture loosened the mucus and 
eased breathing. 


{For third-degree burn victims, who 
needed skin grafts; Massachusetts Gen- 
eral used penicillin, a new germ killer first 
produced in England from a type of mold. 
Still in an experimental stage, penicillin is 
believed more potent against skin-surface 
staphylococcus infections than the sulfa 
drugs. Lyons of The Globe reported that 
Massachusetts General officials had “high 
praise” for its effects. 


€ Still unsettled was the question of gas 
poisoning. Witnesses at the fire reported 
that the screams from inside the night 
club had subsided suddenly, as if all in- 
side had lost consciousness at once. Some 
badly burned victims said they had no 
recollection of pain—from which the phy- 
sicians deduced that the victims might 
have been anesthetized by inhaling some 
gas. And autopsies upon the lungs of 
the dead showed effects akin to poison- 
ing by carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide 
(which has a cellulose base, as do some 
artificial silks used as decorating ma- 
terials), and phosgene (a poison gas of 
the last war, which might be formed by 
combustion of some refrigerants used in 
cooling systems) . 
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Salvation 


Last Armistice Day a sealed train 
squealed to a stop at the Istanbul station. 
Someone peered into the carriage and 
asked in English: “What is your name?” 
A few minutes later Col. Mary Booth of 
the Salvation Army stepped onto Turkish 
soil, free for the first time in two and a 
half years as the result of a British-German 
prisoner exchange. One of the most im- 
portant religious prisoners of this war (her 
grandfather William Booth founded the 
Salvation Army and her aunt Evangeline 
Booth for five years headed it), she had 
had a narrow escape from execution for 
espionage. Her “crime”: helping refugees. 
The “evidence”: marked passages in the 
Bible. 

It was not until she was safe in Cairo 
last week that the British-born Colonel 
Booth began to unfold her dramatic story. 
Salvationist commander in Belgium at the 
time of the 1940 German invasion, she and 
her staff had been working night and day, 
trying to feed and shelter the homeless 
and comfort the frightened. 

When she finally found herself behind 
the German front lines, she paused and 
calmly awaited capture, opening her field 
copy of the New Testament. Following her 
usual habit, she underlined in ink the first 
passage on which her eyes fell: “. . . and so 
it came to pass that they escaped all safe 
to land” (Acts 27:44). 

That nearly cost her her life: the Ges- 
tapo said the marked passage must be a 
code message; obviously she was a spy. 
Pointing to a notation in her appointment 
book regarding a meeting of the “war 
council” (the Salvation Army’s executive 
committee), the Nazis said this must be 
the spy ring’s command. They grilled her 


Press Association 


Lessons learned from Boston’s fire will save lives in other disasters 
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for hours on end till she was near exhaus- 
tion. Confined to an ancient dungeon cell, 
Colonel Booth made ready to die. Quietly 
she composed the last words she would 
speak to the firing squad: “God bless you. 
I know this is not your fault. I am not 
afraid to die.” 

But at the last minute the Gestapo 
changed its mind, and she was confined 
first to the prison at Aachen, then in a for- 
mer insane asylum near Liebenau. There 
she stayed during the long, dreary months 
before word finally came through that an 
exchange had been completed, and she be- 
gan her journey through the Balkans to 
Istanbul. Last week, at the Helwan Nurs- 
ing Home, near Cairo, Mary Booth rested. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


Newsless New York 


’ New Yorkers rode to work for three 
days last week with nothing to look at but 
subway-car ads, the landscape outside 
train windows, and each other. Commuters 
even chatted with strangers next to them 
—a rare phenomenon in the metropolis. 
The cause was a strike that kept prac- 
tically every New York daily off the 
newsstands. It had been called by 3,400 
members of the Newspaper and Mail De- 
liverers’ Union—a tight-knit outfit with 
$1,000 initiation fee, $30-a-month pension 
for members of 25 years’ standing, and a 
father-to-son membership policy. Not 
since 1923, when thousands of pressmen 
walked out for ten days, had the city 
suffered such a severe news famine. 

The strike came while 
two-month-old negotia- 





news. Struck papers each sola between 
20,000 and 50,000 copies a day over their 
own office counters—one arrest was made 
when strikers slapped down a buyer for 
purchasing several copies. Out-of-town 
journals were sold out by 10 am. each 
day. Other oddities: 


§ The Hotel Astor published a flip emer- 
gency news digest for patrons. Typical 
item: “Japs suffering from MacArthur- 
itis .. . The WPB today ruled you can get 
a suit with two pairs of pants—provided 
the suit is a military uniform.” 


§ A few unstruck papers, holding indi- 
vidual contracts with deliverers, zoomed. 
Marshall Field’s PM jumped its circula- 
tion from 160,000 to 600,000—and hoped 
to hold 40,000 of it, to break even for the 
first time since the paper began. 


{ Radio enjoyed a field day. Newspaper 
advertisers, including department stores 
and The Saturday Evening Post (which 
has been promoting sales through news- 
paper ads), rushed the studios for spots. 
Uncle Don gave a digest of all newspaper 
comic strips. All stations added five to 
fifteen minutes to their regular news 
broadcasts. 


Meanwhile, at the NYPA request for 
intervention, the War Labor Board ap- 
pointed two arbitrators. After a two-day 
session, they turned in an ultimatum, call- 
ing for an immediate return to work and 
arbitration. A few hours later, trucks were 
rolling. 

When it was all over, the newspapers 
estimated a combined loss of about 
$300,000. Advertisers figured millions lost 
in Christmas trade. And union demands 





tions were still under 
way between the New 
York Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the union. It 
immediately halted all 
deliveries on eight major 
papers (members of 
NYPA) with a com- 
bined circulation: of 
more than 5,000,000: 
Herald Tribune, Times, 
News, Mirror, Sun, 
World-Telegram, Jour- 
nal-American, and Post. 
What the union wanted 
was: (1) job security, 
regardless of any war 
curtailments in deliver- 
ies through lack of pa- 
per, gasoline, ete.; (2) 
15 per cent wage in- 
creases (about $6.60 a 
week per man; an offer 
of $3 by NYPA last fall 
was spurned by the 
union); (3) these raises 
to be retroactive to July 
Ist, when the last con- 
tract expired. 


While strikers _ pre- 


pared “unfair” signs for 
picket lines, New York- 
ers used ingenuity to get 








N. Y. Sun 


Pickets enforcing their one-paper-per-person rule 


were still unsettled. But New York’s May- 
or La Guardia voiced the opinion of many 
New Yorkers. “I’m glad it’s over,” he 
said. “Now we can read the funnies.” 


Finnegan Rewakened 


The literary world hadn’t had a good 
rip-snorting teapot-tempest since 1935 
when Christopher Morley accused O. O. 
McIntyre of cribbing Morley material for 
various McIntyre columns. Then the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature stirred one up 
for Christmas. 

In its Dec. 19 issue, an article by Henry 
Morton Robinson, senior editor of Reader’s 
Digest, and Joseph Campbell, an in- 
structor at Sarah Lawrence College. 
charged that Thornton Wilder’s “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” currently packing them in 
on Broadway (NEwsweeEk, Nov. 30), was 
derived—to say the least—from “Finne- 
gans Wake,” James Joyce’s last work be- 
fore his death in Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1941. 

Under the title “The Skin of Whose 
Teeth,” Robinson and Campbell point out 
many similarities between Joyce’s book 
and Wilder’s play. Among other “coinci- 
dences,” they note that: - 

The main divisions of both are closed 
by catastrophes, such as the Ice Age, the 
Flood, war; Wilder’s hero, a Mr. Antrobus 
(played by Fredric March) is reminis- 
cent of Joyce’s protagonist, H. C. Ear- 
wicker; both Earwicker and Antrobus are 
seduced by temptresses, both bring home 
a “Sabine” woman (in the play she is 
named Sabina); Mrs. Antrobus is named 
Maggy, which is one of the names of 
Anna Livia Plurabelle, mother of rivers, 
who is the “Wake” heroine; Cain and 
Abel are met in both opuses. In sum, Rob- 
inson and Campbell charge Wilder, who 
is a well-known Joyce scholar and fan, 
with everything from “meticulous un- 
acknowledged copyings” to “minor paral- 
lelisms.” 

The public will probably note with 
interest but pay little heed to the argu- 
ment of the academicians and continue to 
flock to’“The Skin of Our Teeth.” For 
the accused imitator is infinitely more 
popular than the alleged imitatee. “Fin- 
negans Wake” is the Einstein theory of the 
literary scene. Its 200,000: words are most- 
ly Joyce’s private language—a marvelous 
hodgepodge of punned Irish, English, 
American, Norse, French, German, Italian, 
and Latin. It sounds wonderful read aloud, 
but means little to anyone but Joyce and 
his idolizers. 

When the novel appeared, reviewers 
variously called it desperately obscure, dull 
and turgid, fascinatingly stimulating, 
strange and haunting, hash. Today a slim 
dozen scholars profess to understand the 
book. Only because they had studied the 
text for three years, said Robinson and 
Campbell, were they in a position to detect 
Wilder’s debt to Joyce. 

Wilder, now a captain in the 328th 
Fighter Squadron, promised to answer his 
critics later. Meanwhile he suggested: “Let 
anyone interested read ‘Finnegans Wake’ 
and decide for himself.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


@ When you buy WAR BONDS, you’re 
saving, not giving! Series E WAR 
BONDS are worth 33% percent more 
in 10 years! You get back $4 for every 
$3 you invest! 


© These BONDS, when held to ma- 
turity (10 years), yield 2.9 percent per 
year on your investment, compounded 


semiannually! 


® Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan 
makes savings easy! 

® Joining your bank’s Victory Club (it 
works like any Thrift or Christmas 
Club) is a convenient way to save for 
War Bonds for those who aren’t meme 


bers of a Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


On all the coasts of the Seven 
Continents today there’s scarcely a 
square foot of sand where free children 
can play in peace. 

On every sea of the Seven Seas ships 
and men are being sent to the bottom 
by torpedo and gunfire. 


In a dozen conquered countries 
people are starving. American soldiers 
—our soldiers— American women and 
children—our own people, are in con- 
centration camps taking orders from 
the brutal Japs. 


Better drop those rose-colored glasses 
and look at the facts! 


A desperate struggle is ahead of us. 
We must outmatch our enemies, plane . 
for plane, ship for ship, and gun for 
gun, otherwise our own country will 
take its place on the long list of de- 
feated nations. 


Our choice is a simple one. Fight— 
or help those who are fighting. Man 
a gun or pay for that gun. Drop a 
bomb or pay for the bomb. With War 
Bonds. With every single nickel, dime 
or dollar we can. 


Join the Pay Roll Savings Plan, 
whoever you are, wherever you work. 
Let your employer set aside 10% of 
your pay every payday. Each time 
your savings amount to $18.75, you 
get a bond worth $25.00 in ten years. 


That’s the way we Americans will do 
it. We won’t sit back indifferent. 


We won’t ‘‘wait and see’’ until 
there’s nothing left to see. 


“Do it now” is a good American 
slogan. So let’s do it! 


It’s later than you think! 


®@ You can have enough money to doa 
lot of things you’d like to do, and to 
buy the many things you’ll need after 
the war is over, if you save enough in 
War Bonds every pay day NOW! 


® You can start buying WAR BONDS 
by buying War Stamps for as little as 
10 cents. 


o0V | 
EVERYE — pay DAY 10% in War Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by Newsweek Magazine 
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Herewith We Take a Bow | 


HI-LIFE, weekly magazine of the Army Air Forces Combat 
Crew School, at Hendricks Field, Sebring, Florida, modeled 
its issue of Nov. 28 after this publication, with “humble apol- 
ogies.” And so, this week, NEwswerk acknowledges the compli- 
ment by reproducing in turn excerpts from HI-LIFE. 

Put out by and for Hendricks boys, the issue is patterned 
after ours in many details, from make-up all the way to the 
“Transition” column. Filled with big and little news of the 
school and chatty personal notes, HI-LIFE does a good, colorful 
job of news-magazine reporting on events like surprise gas 
attacks. 

But there’s one thing HI-LIFE boasts that Newsweek can- 
not point to—a member of the board of directors who rejoices 
in the doubly fictional name “Pvt. Yardbird Yardbird.” He 
probably bosses the Gremlin bureau in the front office. 





ewsweek 





¢ A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY © 





Hi-Life version of k 


Newswee 


The Magazine of News Significance 


Number 25 


Volume 1 November 28, 1942 
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Top U.S. Commanders 2: "eaui3 
in African Campaign 


the last war, Patton trained the 
lst Armored Corps in our ows 
Southwestern Desert, He calls 
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@ sign of his efficiency. right at home ‘ 
Doolittle Lead Action Eisenhower got the European 1 cwing across 
Theater Operation assignment bee 4,, ‘African 
Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
conmandereinechief of tho Ameri- 
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cause he prepared plans of such assert sands, 
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Major Anderson Inspects “Freshmen” 


breadth and detail that his su- 4, 
































TRANSITION 


Moved: HI-LIFE and Public Ree 
lations office, from Post Intele 
ligence building to large, roomy 
quarters in Student Administra- 
tion, this week. 


THEATER 


CAMEL CARAVAN 


Thanks to the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, the revamped No. 
3 unit of Camel Caravan was pre= 
sented at Hendricks Field, Dec. 
18, for the enjoyment of the per- 








With humble apologies 
to NEWSWEEK the Staff of 
HIeLIFE takes pleasure 
in presenting this ver- 
Sion of the official 
post publication, pate 


terned after one of the Borns 7 1b. 7 oz. boy to Lt. 











foremost weekly news and Mrs. Anthony J. Sessa, Nov. . 
gor . -% ad the 
magazines in the Coune 24, Englewood Hospital, Englee oe? ae er sane 
try. wood, N. Je 
Altar-hounds Dec. 5, at Lebae 


non. Presbyterian church, Winnse 
boro, S. C., 2nd Lt. Candler H. 
Felder, assistant general mess 
officer, and Frances Turner. 


Married: Sunday, at the post 
chapel, Student Officer lst Lt. 


HI-LIFE STAFF 


IE 
EXECUTIVES 
Col. Cari B. McDaniel, Commanding Officer 
lst Lt. Robert G. Jones, Editor 
REPORTERS 
Prt. Reed Bardeen, Cpl. Ted Londen, Mr. Hayden 
Williams, Pfc. Don Hurter, Pvt. James D. Doherty. 
ARTISTS 
Pfc. Frank Clements, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Cpl. Charles Haid, Pfc. Sam Fauver. 
TYPIST 
Mre. Sylvia Stiefler. 





you do remember Peart Harbor. 


“Remember Pray Harder”. 


MUSIC 














BASE PHOTO 
S/Set. C. R. Booth, Pfc. John D. McCrory, Cpl. 
‘Paul M. Sorell. 

REPRODUCTION 
S/Set. George Thibodeau, $/Set. James Ballard, 
Col. Andrew Samuels, Col. Irich Schmidt, Pvt. Danie! 


HIMBER SHOM CLICKS 


While the boys who were unfore 
tunate enough to draw night fly- 
ing assignments piloted their big 
ships across the moonlit sky, 
Richard Himber's nationally known 





“4°D WALK A MILE” 
second appearance of a Camel Car- 
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Music for the Maestros 


The aspiring conductor is music’s ugly 
duckling. Young hopefuls who compose, 
sing, or play instruments can test their pro- 
fessional skill by competing for such 
awards as the Prix de Rome, the Guggen- 
heim fellowships, the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions, and the Naumberg, or Schubert 
Memorials. But there were no such rec- 
ognized tests and awards for young con- 
ductors—until this year. 

Now the $380,000 Alice M. Ditson Fund 
of Columbia University meets this lack. 
Set up two years ago for the aid and en- 
couragement of music, it offers a competi- 
tion in which the prize overcomes the 
would-be maestro’s chief difficulty—an or- 
chestra with which to try out his wings. 
For the winner gets a New York concert 
with an orchestra and program of his own 
choice. 

Last week, the first Ditson award win- 
ner received the first conductor’s prize ever 
given—in the form of a concert at Town 
Hall. He was Igor Buketoff and he had won 
over a group of six young maestros nom- 
inated by the Berkshire Music Center, the 
Curtis Institute, the Eastman School, the 
Juilliard School, the New England Con- 
servatory, and the Advisory Committee of 
the Ditson Fund itself. 

Buketoff is only 27. The orchestra he 
selected for his debut concert was made up 
principally of present and former Juilliard 
students, for he felt their youthful en- 
thusiasm would be more inspiring than the 
more settled performances of older players. 
For his program Buketoff chose works by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Stravinsky, Bales, 
Ravel, and de Falla—a large and varied 
order. 

Since there were only four rehearsals and 
both players and conductor were new to 
each other, there were naturally many 
rough edges. Critics also found fault with 
certain of Buketoff’s readings but agreed 
he showed promise. 

Born in Hartford, Buketoff has none of 
the outward qualities of long-haired mu- 
sicians, although his parents are Russian, 
musical themselves, and he himself has al- 
ways wanted to be a musician. His only 
formal training as a conductor has been 
under Albert Stoessel at the Juilliard. He 
does not use a baton because he feels more 
comfortable without one. 

How much material good the concert did 
for Buketoff, nobody will probably ever 
know, for although he is married, like any 
other 27-year-old in these times, he is due 
to go in the Army any day now. But apart 
from the personal angle, the event was still 
important in that a competition for con- 
ductors had at last been started and a prize 
concert had been given. 











Junior Doodle Dandy 
On Dec. 26 at the Belasco Theater in 


‘New York City Junior Programs will put 


on its 2,000th performance of stage presen- 
tations designed especially for children’s 
tastes. In the six seasons since the non- 
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me aga until 


Service Stores. 





e Rolls Safety 
its ONE hollow-ground, Sheffield 
Steel blade, is now available only 
to U.S. Post Exchanges and Ships 


ORRY, but we won’t be able to 
solve any more CIVILIAN shav- 


after the war.. 
Razor, with 


We regret that this restricted 


When your Rolls Razor needs service or adjustment, send us your 
complete instrument. This will enable us to check all 
operations, thus assuring many more years of trouble-free shaving. 


ROLLS RAZOR, INC. = Sales & Service — 342 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. C. 





——— will disappoint many thou- 
sands of civilians. However, the 
demand onthe part of our soldiers, 
sailors and marines for this com- 
— shaving instrument, with its 

one and strop in a compact, con- 
venient case, is constantly grow- 
ing. We are sure you would want 
us to serve our armed forces first. 


parts and 





A lifetime of shaving 
pleasure in ONE blade/ 











WHEN YOU TREAT YOURSELF TOO WELL 


When you've celebrated too | 
heartily and wake up with an up- 
set stomach and a sick headache, ' 
here’s a way to get fit in a jiffy! 
Just take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura bitters in 


a little water, hot or 


cold. Quick. 


acting—pleasant to take. Keep a 
bottle in your medicine chest. 











The Power of 


PRAYER... 


MIRACLE OF 1942 


Biblical Seminary founded 42 
years ago on FAITH. Dedicated 
to the proposition that CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADERS SHOULD KNOW 
THE BIBLE BETTER THAN ANY 
BOOK. Nurtured by Faith with 
6,000 students serving all Chris- 
tendom. Existence threatened by 
acute financial difficulties. THEN 
THE MIRACLE, Loyal Devoted 
faculty, alumni, students, stunn 





milion dollar plant rallied as one Ua ible loss of 
earnest heart-felt prayer—and work, th 


.. Prayer—d 
at this Institue 


tion of God continue. No professional money raisers, or 


organization helped. But prayer, m , 
night, with work finally brought 1189 r. ta, 

$116,000 $300,000 of indebtedness. 
Pray and give. Ask for 


thereby cance 
NEEDED. 
booklet, ‘‘The Power of Prayer’ 





- (235 East 49th St.) 


HELP TO SUSTAIN THE 


BIBLICAL SEMINARY newyork 


SPEECH DEFECTS w 
HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejections because of stammering, loss 
of voice and other speech defects. Almost ev- 
eryone of these can be corrected in six. weeks or 
two months if treated correctly. Such correction 
can be obtained at Martin Hall, the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders, 
and recognized by the medical and educational 
professions. 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
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HULL STREAMLINE compasses /_} 
are now pointing the way on 
U. S. Army motor vehicles. 
The civilian owner should use 
his wisely to save miles... 
take watchful care of it. For 
the duration, Hull Compasses 
are only available to the pub- 
lic so far as dealer stocks 
permit. 


HULL MFG CO., WARREN, OHIO 
P. O. Box 246-N12 
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A Doodle Dandy ballet shows that the teamwork which makes a loaf of bread is needed to run a happy country 


profit organization began in 1936, more 
than 4,000,000 kids all over the country 
have been carried away to fantasy-land by 
the adventures of such characters as 
Marco Polo, the Bumblebee Prince, and 
Robin Hood. 

This season’s hero, though, is no figure 
out of the past. He is Doodle Dandy, who 
comes from the offices of Freedom, Inc., to 
run a budding dictator named Humphrey 
Dumphrey out of business. Written by 
Saul Lancourt, “Doodle Dandy of the 
U.S.A.” has choreography by Ted Shawn 
and specially written music by Elie Sieg- 
meister, the director of the American Bal- 
lad Singers. Its cast is all-professional and 
includes Sam Steen in the title role. 


After the New York run, which will end 
Jan. 2, “Doodle Dandy of the U.S.A.” 
will go back out on the road again, where 
it has already played since Oct. 10 to 43 
communities through the New England 
states, the South, and the Middle West. 
The entire production—cast, scenery, and 
all—is transported by means of two auto- 
mobiles and one trailer. 


Snowed Under 


That White Christmas Irving Berlin 
has everybody dreaming about is red hot 
right now in the music business. Its at- 
tainments as of this week: 


1—Decca’s, and Bing Crosby’s, all-time 


phonograph-record best seller. This means 
that sales figures are running substantially 
over the million mark. Decca’s previous 
champion was Tommy Dorsey’s “Maria 
Elena.” Neither Victor nor Columbia has 
any “White Christmas” in the same class 
with the Crosby disk. 


2—Sheet-music sales here and in Britain 
have touched a million. For a song to 
reach the top over there at the same time 
it reaches its height here, incidentally, is 
most unusual. England doesn’t ordinarily 
swing into line until much later. 


Part of the Berlin score for the picture, 
“Holiday Inn,” “White Christmas” was 
deliberately left alone by the song plug- 
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gers for obvious seasonal reasons. The pic- 
ture’s other smash hit, “Be Careful, It’s 
My Heart” was pushed as far back as last 
June. “White Christmas” was given the 
works beginning in October. What will 
happen to it after the holidays is any- 
body’s guess—but it’s everybody’s hope 
that the tune will become a standard sea- 
sonal number like the composer’s own 
“Easter Parade.” 


§ While Decca holds a full house with the 
Crosby “White Christmas,” Columbia has 
a royal flush in Kay Kyser’s “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” which 
has become that company’s all-time best- 
seller. One of the two versions of the song 
made before the Petrillo ban on recording, 
this disk is far and away ahead of recent 
efforts by Victor, Decca, and Keynote to 
record the hit with unaccompanied vocal 
arrangements—a dodge permissible under 
the Petrillo ruling. 








MOVIES 


Tearful Harvest 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Random Har- 
vest” was a box-office smash from the day 
it went into production. The screen play 
concocted by a trio of adapters is based 
on James Hilton’s latest best seller. The 
co-stars are the increasingly popular Greer 
Garson and the perennially popular Ron- 
ald Colman. Sidney Franklin’s production 
is opulent, and Mervyn LeRoy’s direction 
suited to the rarified romance at hand. 
And by way of added attraction, Mrs. 
Chips-Miniver, for the first time in her 
Hollywood career, is allowed to reveal 
that she has legs—not Dietrich’s, perhaps, 
but good. 

All this, however, shouldn’t overpower 
the realists among you. From its early 
scenes of bucolic bliss through an extend- 
ed picture of the stately homes of Eng- 
land, “Random Harvest” is a sentimental 
study of a never-never world; a labor of 
love-and-lachrymae for escapists with the 
price of both a ticket and an extra supply 
of handkerchiefs. 

It is in brief the story of a soldier named 
Smith (Colman) —an unclaimed victim of 
shell shock and amnesia who wanders out 
of an asylum into the local delirium of 
1918’s Armistice Day to enter a new world 
' with a warm-hearted show girl named 
Paula (Miss Garson). But their marriage 
and love in a cottage is brief. Bowled 
over by a Liverpool cab, Smithy comes to 
as the wealthy Charles Rainier; and the 
blow that brings back his past slams the 
door shut on Smithy and family. Years 
pass, and when next Paula appears, she 
has wangled a job as Rainier’s confiden- 
tial secretary, patiently waiting the day 
when her husband will remember without 
prompting. 

The ultimate triumph of Eros over Am- 
nesia is of a piece with what has gone be- 
fore. While Paula and Smithy-Rainier are 
synthetic in their entirety, they are ef- 
fective at any given moment, thanks prin- 























































































TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 








BUY WAR BONDS 
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WORTH TRYING 


1 Jigger of 
Southern Con 


¥% Jigger 
Passionola 
Tall glass—ice 
cubes—fill wi 
champagne 


.. but Well 


| This grand old liqustitgek dhe 

‘ South has a robust body that 

_ pleases the men—a subtle po- 
\ tency that delights the women — 
. versatile quality that gives any 
_ drink “that extra something.” 
- Use it either as a in ora 


: liquor. © 
/ FULL 160 PROOF of 
{ with the robust body of a mellow | 
whiskey and the smoothness. of 

a rare brandy. a 
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‘SIN MY OPINION, 
NEWSWEEK IS ONE 
OF THE FEW REALLY 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


MAGAZINES.” 


ERNEST T. WIER, 
Chairmen, National Steel Co. 


Leaders in business, indus- 
try and government turn to 
Newsweek for a clear, con- 
cise word-and-picture story 
of a world at war. Subscribe 
today. 


1 YEAR $5. 
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Garson’s legs made their Hollywood debut with a shell-shocked Colman 


cipally to the warmth and emotional re- 
straint furnished by Miss Garson and 
Colman. Although the incidental charac- 
ters involved are minor satellites in the 
co-stars’ orbit, the other players—includ- 
ing Aubrey Mather as Rainier’s butler and 
Philip Dorn as a psychiatrist—are on a 
par with the careful production. The best 
supporting role is contributed by 21-year- 
old Susan Peters, who was released by 
Warner Brothers after a few tries in minor 
roles. She currently gives an extremely 
promising performance as the girlish near- 
relation who almost sidetracked Rainier 
in his search for the past. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


PirtspurcH (Universal): Beginning with 
a happy picture of industry and labor 
working shoulder to shoulder to defeat 
the Axis, this drama of coal and steel 
and fractured knuckles flashes back to the 
old days, when the boys weren’t so coop- 
erative. At that time those potential 
giants of industry, John Wayne and Ran- 
dolph Scott, were merely a pair of coal 
miners battling for Marlene Dietrich, a 
local belle who inspired them to better 
things. Although the personal narrative 
is an elementary affair, the patriotic mes- 
sage to war workers is obviously sincere 


and the action robust. Frank Craven,” 
Louise Allbritton, Thomas Gomez. 


Cat Peorte (RKO-Radio): Credit the 
studio with an original idea, even if it 
doesn’t come off as smartly as it should: 
have. This is a present-day fantasy about 
a Serbian girl (Simone Simon) who is 
fated by a dark Balkan curse to turn into 
a cat the first time a man kisses her. De-' 
spite the confidence of an American psy-' 
chiatrist—possibly because of it—his per-' 
turbed patient eventually takes on the 
form and ferocity of a black panther.: 
Although the film doesn’t get exciting until 
the climactic sequences, Jacques Tourneur 
plays the legend straight with a consider-, 
able feeling for mood and atmosphere. 


We Are THE Marines (March of 
Time): MOT’s second feature-length doc- 
umentary is an interesting, often stirring 
tribute to the hardy warriors who spark 
the spearhead of our offensive in the Pa- 
cific. In the narrative that accompanies 
these scenes of Leathernecks in training 
and in battle, Producer Louis de Roche- 
mont wisely lets the men speak for them- 
selves. The Hays Office, however, has 
seen to it that when a Marine threatens 
your morals with an occasional hell or 
damn, the sound track goes mute. 
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Fearless Apologia 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Early in the evening of Nov. 28, 
1942, there rang in the ears of us foot- 
ball experts an ominous, chilling cry: 
“Make for the hills, men! The dam 
has busted!” Most of the soothsayers 
got to cover in time and are still hiding 
out among crags and mountain fast- 
nesses, living on sumac leaves and bar- 
becued roots, and quivering every time 
a twig snaps. 

Your correspondent, however, caught 
his foot in a wolf trap just south of 
Greenwich, Conn., and was overtaken 
by the deluge. A postman wandering 
through the region, attracted by the 
sound of my teeth as I gnawed away at 
the trap, found me. I was unable to 
escape. I had to take the rap as well as 
pay. postage due on several messages of 
unqualified vilification. My maii reveals 
that the guilt for the disasters of Nov. 
28 has been laid squarely at my door. 
My employers, having read it, placed a 
revolver before me on my desk and tip- 
toed softly away, saying, “You know 
what to do, Larson” (they think my 
name is Larson). 

I know what was expected of me, all 
right, but, dash it all, I am a man of 
sterner mettle than they seem to real- 
ize. Along with other hardy spirits, I 
survived the disaster of the first Louis- 
Schmeling fight, when experts were 
leaping from windows from coast to 
coast. I am not going to take the easy 
way out now, just because a lot of 
football players stood on their heads 
on Nov. 28 and left the motorman of 
Lardner’s Fearless Football Forecast 
with an over-all average of 65.2 per 
cent for the season. 

Let us examine the charges. I quote 
from the letter of a spokesman for the 
restless public, Bayard N. Kraemer 
of Long Island City, N. Y., who says 
in part: 

“T don’t know what system Mr. 
Lardner uses, but I’m sure my 3- 
month-old daughter could be less fear- 
less and more accurate by making her 
choices with the old safety-pin method: 
just close the eyes and jab away with 
the pin and those teams punctured are 
the winners . . . I have just finished 
reading the results of the games of 
Nov. 28, and I find that Mr. Lardner’s 
percentage is, as‘they say in French, 
lou-zay.” 

In re the safety-pin method, Mr. 
Kraemer is all wrong. I experimented 
extensively with this device in 1941, 
using my own daughters as guinea pigs 


of prognostication—which made for 
scientific enlightenment and served the 
added purpose of keeping them out of 
the poolrooms. 

Over the course of a full football 
season, I find that the average of suc- 
cess by stabbing seldom exceeds 53 per 
cent and sometimes dips as low as 46. 
One of my little ones hit 51.4 for eight 
weeks of football. The other was ruled 
off the course on the third Saturday of 
the meeting, when her pin went astray 
and pierced the leg of a visitor, who 
sued for collateral damages and defa- 
mation of character. 


Incidentally, as a footnote to the 
history of prophecy by stabbing, I re- 
call that an admirer once presented 
Lillian Russell with a jeweled three- 
pronged fork, for stabbing horses win, 
place, and show in the racing form. It 
got her nowhere. I do not wish to be 
identified with the type of hyena who 
laughed at Fulton and his self-pro- 
pelled shallop, but I don’t think stab- 
bing has a future. ; 

You will note that Mr. Kraemer 
wonders, cagily, what system is used 
by Lardner’s Fearless Football Fore- 
cast. Does General Motors tell Ford? 
Does Williams confide in DiMaggio? 
I am a mere babe in business matters, 
but when I sell a formula I know 
enough to sell at the peak. Right now, 
for subtle reasons, the chances are that 
the Lardner system would not fetch its 
best price in the market. 

As for the events of Nov. 28, it be- 
wilders me to observe how the experts, 
like myself and the eminent Dr. Baker 
and the learned Prof. Williamson, are 
blamed for what happened; never the 
football teams which betrayed us. Per- 
sonally, I charge ‘the guilt to Boston 
College, Army, North Carolina Pre- 
Flight, Nebraska, and Alabama. Pos- 
terity will judge—meanwhile, may the 
devil run away with the roofs of their 
houses. 

Late bulletin: A flicker of returning 
life has just been detected in Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast. It rolled 
over on its back and spoke, wistfully, 
as follows: Rose Bowl—Georgia over 
U.C.L.A. Sugar Bowl—Tennessee over 
Tulsa. Cotton Bowl—Georgia Tech 
over Texas. Orange Bowl—Boston Col- 
lege (slight groan) over Alabama. Sun 
Bowl—Hardin-Simmons over Second 
Army Air Force. 

It’s mighty cold for this time of year. 
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Bomber Pilots serving the 
United Nations—trained in the 
Western Hemisphere—owe 
their safe and thorough train- 
ing to the highly efficient train- 
ing personnel and equipment 
of the United States and 


Canadian Air Forces. 


Ruggedness and dependabil- 
ity are the chief considerations 
in the selection of engines for 
training purposes. They must 
operate ra ere | high percentage 
of rated power. hour after 
hour. dav after dav. without 
failure, and with a minimum 


of maintenance. 


The majority of twin-engine 
Trainers are 
JACOBS. 


powered by 


Ay -\@O):}s 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 























Put your finger on 
any information 
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your records with 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. A. 


CELLULOID INDEX TABS 


Write any index you want, 
insert it in a strip of 
(3 Easy 
to Use 


Mak-ur-own, cut tab to 
fit and attach anywhere: 


Don't waste time hunting through sheets or pages. 
Index every important reference with bright, clean, 
easy to read Mak-ur-own Tabs. It takes only a 
moment to make any index you want and attach 
it to any sheet or page in ring books, notes, re- 
ports, binders, portfolios, etc. Labels are change- 
able. Sizes and colors for every need. Save tine 
with Mak-ur-own low cost indexing. 


YOUR STATIONER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
with genuine, original Mak-ur-own Tabs. 
If not, write to 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 










































WAR PRODUCTION 


E-flags already are flying over many 
plants on Missouri Pacific rails. The will 
to work and win, backed by abundant 
raw materials, fuel, power, skilled labor 
and dependable transportation has 
transformed the Central West and 
Southwest, served by Missouri Pacific 
Lines, into an arsenal for America. 


There’s ample space and opportunity 
here for immediate and future plant ex- 
pansions, -and Missouri Pacific's Indus- 
trial Engineers and Technologists will be 
glad to furnish comprehensive surveys 
of available industrial sites. For prompt 
attention, write or wire 

J. G. CARLISLE 
Director, 

Industrial Development 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPORTS 
The Monumental Mack 


Baseball’s greatest historical monument 
dates back to the week after the Civil War 
battle of Fredericksburg. It stands about 
6 feet 4 inches high, moves around under 
its own power, and inspires considerable 
awe wherever it goes. Its name is Connie 
Mack, it has managed the Philadelphia 
Athletics ever since their establishment 
in 1901, and it is 80 years old this 
week. 

So shrouded in antiquity is the birth 
of Cornelius McGillicuddy in 1862 to an 
Irish immigrant family of East Brookfield, 
Mass., that the present-day Mr. Mack 
is not quite sure whether the event 
actually took place on Dec. 22 or 23. 
Much more important, however, is that 
fact that at 9 Cornelius developed a great 
fondness for and aptitude at four-old-cat, 
a forerunner of baseball then and still 
popular on vacant lots. 

Thus it was that, shortly after young 
McGillicuddy became the mainstay of his 
family on the death of his father, he was 
able with perfect confidence to turn from 
a foreman’s job in a shoe factory to pro- 
fessional baseball. In 1884, he signed as 
catcher with the Meriden club of the Con- 
necticut State League at $90 a month, and 
became Connie Mack for the convenience 
of scorekeepers, not to mention the public 
at large. His step-up into what are now the 
major leagues came in 1886, when he was 
bought by the Washington club of the 
National League. In those days, according 
to a Saturday Evening Post article Mack 
wrote in 1936: 





q “A batter was allowed to tell the pitcher 
what kind of ball he wanted pitched to 
him. If his strong point was socking high 
balls, he would tell the umpire that, and 
the umpire would tell the pitcher to throw 
them up there between the batter’s waist 
and shoulder . . . I liked high-ball pitching 
and I got along pretty well lashing away 
at a steady stream of balls that floated 
up to me waist high or right under my 
chin. You see, my chin was pretty far 
from my chest. 


q “The catcher took the ball on the bounce 
... The pitcher was 45 feet from the bat- 
ter ... and would take a hop, step, and a 
jump, swinging his arm in a wide circle 
and letting the ball go with his hand be- 
low his hip, in a sort of underhand de- 
livery. 


q “The fielders were still catching them 
meat-handed. Fred Pfeffer, second base- 
man for Chicago, was still using his meat 
hand when I was with Washington. Bid 
McPhee, the Cincinnati second baseman, 
was catching them barehanded. They never 
could get Bid to wear a glove as long as he 
played. 


(‘In the ’80s the rule for major-league 
batters was seven balls and three strikes, 
except for one year, 1887, when it was four 
strikes. 


{ “Ballplayers were still held in low es- 
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The early Connie Mack became... 


teem, and no self-respecting hotel would 
let a traveling team put up in it.” 
After managerial experience in Pitts- 
burgh and Milwaukee, Mack at the turn 
of the century joined the circle of vision- 
aries surrounding Ban Johnson in his at- 
tempt to break the National League mo- 
nopoly. Moving with greyhound speed, he 
interested Benjamin F. Shibe in the Phila- 
delphia franchise, leased a vacant lot, 
erected stands, and hired a team whose 
personnel included Eddie Plank, Ossie 
Schreck, Monte Cross, Lave Cross, Harry 
Davis, and Socks Siebold. The addition of 
Rube Waddell in 1902 brought Connie his 
first American League pennant. After 
winning again in 1905 and losing the 
World Series to McGraw’s Giants, Connie 
began tearing down his first slightly creaky 
machine and rebuilding with youngsters. 
Chief Bender and Danny Murphy were 
held over. Home Run Baker, Amos 
Strunk, Jack Coombs, Jack Barry, and 
Eddie Collins were added to the roster. 
In 1910, they won the flag by a shoo- 
in. The addition of Stuffy McInnis in 
1911, making up Connie’s famous “$100,- 
000 Infield” of McInnis, Baker, Barry, 
and Collins, clinched the 1911, 1913, 
and 1914 pennants. Unaccountably, that 
great outfit faltered in 1912, then later 
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Acme 
. .. @ baseball monument of today 


went down to defeat in the 1914 World 
Series before the supposedly weak Boston 
Braves. Apart from the debacle of the 
Yanks in 1942, it was the greatest series 
upset in history. 

So Connie ripped the club apart again, 
aided by the blandishments of the outlaw 
Federal League, which waved large bun- 
dles of money under the noses of many of 
his stars. He was not to have another pen- 
nant winner until 1929, 1930, and 1931 
with Lefty Grove, George Earnshaw, 
Jimmy Foxx, Mickey Cochrane, et Al 
(Simmons) . He tore that one down amid 
the yowls of Philadelphia fans of the early 
*30s, and merchandised his valuable play- 
ers. Since then his clubs have been some- 
thing to callous the eyeballs of the on- 
lookers, if any. 

Despite his years in a business where 
tobacco is more often chawed than 
smoked, Mack has remained the prim, 
stiff-collared Germantown gentleman. The 
frantic wavings of his scorecard ag he 
transmits his famous wigwag signals to 


the field are punctuated only by such ex- 


clamations as “gracious!” and “goodness 
me!” But the diffidence of the Mackian 
manner is belied by the gleam in Connie’s 
frosty blue eyes, and many a wayward 
ballplayer has discovered to his sorrow 
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that Mr. Mack can be just as tough as the 
rarin’est tearin’est manager in the business. 
Nevertheless, Mack remains the gentle 
philosopher of baseball, and some of his 
writings on the game bear repetition: 


q “It’s costly to win championships. The 
minute your team becomes champion you 
have 25 players who say to themselves: ‘I 
am champion of the world, and I should 
get paid accordingly.’ . . . In spite of this, 
I have always wanted to win. 


¥ “There is only one thing more mysteri- 
ous and baffling than the way of a ser- 
pent on a rock or the way of a man with 
a maid, and that is the mental processes 
of a fielder, a catcher, or a pitcher. 


§ “The moment I make up my mind that 
forbearance and toleration will not work 
with a player, I'am through with him 
once and for all. 


{ “I have never got over my youthful sur- 
prise that men were willing to pay other 
men for making a livelihood of a game that 
is so much fun.” 


Beau Pummels 


Clinical notes on that great boxing ail- 
ment, split titleitis, or fracture of the 
championship: 

On Dec. 19, 1941, Lew Jenkins (light- 
weight champion of the world according 
to the New York State Commission) lost 
to Sammy Angott (lightweight champion 
of the world according to the National 
Boxing Association). Thus Angott com- 
bined the titles and became undisputed 
lightweight king. 

Angott withstood several challenges, 
then retired unbeaten on Nov. 13 of this 
year. Thereupon the New York State 
Commission agreed to recognize the win- 
ner of the Beau Jack-Tippy Larkin bout 
last Friday night as lightweight champion. 
The National Boxing Association agreed 
to nothing of the kind; instead, it is run- 
ning one of those long-drawn-out elimina- 
tion tournaments to find a new king. So 
just a year and ‘a day after the cham- 
pionships were combined, they split up 
again. 

At any rate, New York State’s version 
of a title fight produced 7 minutes 19 sec- 
onds of the fastest action imaginable and 
vastly pleased the 18,817 customers who 
crowded Madison Square Garden. Beau 
Jack, the Syndicate Fighter (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 23) kept boring in on the lankier 
Larkin, taking all the punishment that 
the Jerseyite could throw in order to 
come to close quarters and score with his 
destructive short punches. 

These battle tactics proved successful 
for the dusky little Beau. Larkin got a 
hard left, then a right uppercut in 1:19 
of the third round which made counting a 
mere formality. Thereupon, after helping 
lug his unconscious foe to a corner, Beau 
Jack faced the Mutual microphone wield- 
ed by Don Dunphy to broadcast a grace- 


ful speech of greetings to his friends, and | 


thanks to “De Lawd, for giving me such 
a good night so I could win the champion- 
ship.” 
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The Taft’s reputation has 
been built on a foundation 
of performance. We give you 
great convenience of loca- 
tion, extra services you'll 
remember, every comfort, 
plus a welcome economy! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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Here’s to 43... 


Here’s to °43 and to ¥ 

the grandest girl in  piNNER FoR EIGHT 
all the world... from wine ASSORTMENT 
the proudest me. . 
Here’s to health and 
happiness... and may 
cask sparkling mo- 
ment that passes be a 
shining mark for the 
future to outdo. Here’s 
to a world without 
war; here’s hoping 
that the year to come 
brings joy and peace 
to all the earth. 


Cyt, Va, / 71 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N_Y. 




























Christmas Eve 
in Bir Hacheim 


When Bill Jones, U.S. A., celebrates Christ- 
mas Eve this year, he may be in Reykjavik, 
Dutch Harbor, Guadalcanal, or some other 
pees spot. ee wherever he is, in snow or 

esert, he’s part of a well eq army with 
a job to do, and all of our pew strength 
is behind him. 


Bodine is glad that its precision-built elec- 
tric motors are contributing to the strength, 
mobility, and fire power of Bill Jones. In air- 
plane accessories, radio beacons, fuse timers, 
and many other war applications, Bodine 
motors are giving troub ble free service, just as 
they have always done in‘ peacetime jobs. In 
busy war plants, too, these dependable motors 
are operating timers, controllers, etc., helping 
turn out arms for Bill Jones. If you are de- 
signing motor-driven devices for post-war 
use, why not let Bodine engineers help you 














by Aap exactly the right motor for | 


a. These precision motors have 
been helping industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co.,2282 W. Ohio St.,Chicago, Ill, 
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For the second time Christmas 
comes to Americans at war. Last year 
it came so soon after Pearl Harbor that 
the reality of war was hard to compre- 
hend. Now it may be harder to com- 
prehend the reality of Christmas. 

But while we are a year deeper in 
war, we are a year nearer the peace. 
A year ago incomparably stern voices, 
like that of Mr. Churchill, told us of 
the long arduous toil ahead. Now we 
are assured by these same voices that 
the fortunes of war are favorable to us. 
So it is not too soon to explore the task 
of making a peace worthy of the un- 
paralleled sacrifices and efforts that 
have gone into this unparalleled war. 

Whatever the length of the war, the 
creation of a workable peace structure 
will take longer. It will take less blood 
but no less intelligence and devotion. 
And if it is to be a firmly grounded 
peace, it must rest upon principles 
brought into the world by religion. 

First of these is the principle, if not 
the forms, of democracy. 

Democracy, as the expression of the 
voice of authority in a state, is an eter- 
nal paradox. Men are equal neither in 
goodness nor in mental nor physical 
endowments. But the principle of de- 
mocracy teaches us that we must as- 
sume an equality which our material 
measurements tell us cannot exist. Un- 
der the principle of democracy we build 
authority on this apparent contradic- 
tion, and, from Aristotle to Jefferson 
and Lincoln, the wisest observers of 
human affairs have said that a state 
based upon this principle is most stable 
and just. 

Only in the teachings of religion is 
this paradox resolved. For religion tells 
us that in the scales of God all men are 
equal. That equality is in the soul, 
which alone is permanent and _ inde- 
structible. 

It is noteworthy that Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence found au- 
thority in religion for the democratic 
state. He did not say that all men were 
equal. He said they were created equal. 
He said that the Creator had endowed 
men with certain inalienable rights. 

In law, as well as in political theory, 
this dependence upon religious princi- 
ples has been recognized. The princi- 
ples of justice, said Chief Justice Mar- 
shall from the bench, have been im- 
pressed upon the mind of man by “the 
Creator of all things.” Justice Story in 
1828 said: “In ascending to the great 
principles upon which all society rests, 
it must be admitted that there are some 
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‘The Second War Christmas 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


which are of eternal obligation, and 
arise from our common dependence up- 
on our Creator.” 

At the end of. this war the United 
States may well lend its influence 
toward, while not seeking to dictate, 
the establishment of a peace upon those 
principles which are the basis of our 
own government and law. For when 
this war ends we may find shattered 
beyond recognition nearly all of our 
older forms of legitimate sovereignty. 
We cannot, as Talleyrand did in 18135, 
pick from the ruins a scattering of so- 
called legitimate rulers: The sovereign- 
ty of states must be based upon the 
consent of the governed. The actuality 
or the possibility of representative in- 
stitutions must be recognized. Under no 
other condition can any personal free- 
doms ultimately be possible. 


Which brings us to a second prin- 
ciple of modern statecraft that is also 
rooted in religion. It is the principle of 
the perfectibility of men. Basic in the 
democratic revolution of the eighteenth 
century, this principle of the capacity 
of men for endless development was 
the answer to the cynical cliché that 
some men could never govern them- 
selves. It held that men are capable 
of an endless betterment. Because of 
this, they could achieve many things 
—even _ self-government—and grow 
worthy of that greatest of personal pos- 
sessions—freedom. That is why expo- 
nents of democracy laid so much stress 
upon education. They saw, as the mod- 
ern philosopher George Santayana has 
put it, that the ideal of democracy re- 
quires a citizen who is “half seer and 
half saint.” They saw further, as the 
world has so well learned since, that 
education must be free of control by 
political, dynastic or economic special 
interests. 

But while eighteenth-century demo- 
crats were right in these assumptions, 
they were wrong in their claim that 
perfection could come through cold rea- 
son alone. They failed to see that the 
doctrine of the perfectibility of men 
was inseparable from a spiritual striv- 
ing for perfection. The religious idea 
of perfectibility kept civilization alive 
through centuries of darkness. It 
taught the pursuit of perfection in spite 
of endless failure. “Be ye therefore 
perfect, as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 

There is statesmanship as well as 
deep morality in the old Christmas 
message of peace on earth. 
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Expertly concealed from view, this 
distant Allied Air Base is on the alert 
for enemy bombers. With orderly 
dispatch the ground crew readies an 


Airacobra for its vital performance 


in action. 


What qualifies these men to so 
guard the lives of pilots? Meet Joe 
Brown... Aviation Mechanic of the 
ground crew. 


Joe signed up after having a little 
mechanical experience. Because he 
was alert and willing to learn the 
Army sent him to our training school 
after preliminary aircraft training. 


Here, like thousands of other boys 
who have also attended our school, 
Joe learned almost everything there 
is to know about a P-39 Army Aira- 
cobra from design and construction 
to the most minute detailed service 


operations. His training ‘ 
under Bell technicians 4 
was part of a carefully 





developed program whiele4 is mak- 
ing a solid contribution to America’s 
success in sky combat. 


Now on a distant front, his is an 
assignment of which any man might 
well be proud. None is of greater im- 
portance. Mastery of the air depends 
not only upon planes and pilots 
but also upon the thoroughness and 


them on distant 
» fronts, solving prob- 
lems of service that 
no laboratory tests can answer. 


In this way, we are learning many 
vital things about improving aircraft 
for a world at war. And we also 
are learning many things that will 
be of tremendous benefit in build- 
ing still better planes for a world at 
peace. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 


competence with 
which the planes wracobras Jor victory 


are serviced by 
the ground crew. 


We have not for- 
gotten Joe and his 
fellow Army A.M's. 


Many of our own 
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highly-trained men 
are working with 
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holiday hospitality 


could there be than 
bond. of friends 9? 
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